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WiriliN the memory of the present generation a great change has 
come over the spirit of our political dreams. There was a time, hardly 
more than two decades ago, when the incoming of a 
As It new administration would have been accompanied by a 
Was in revolution in the personnel of the Government service. 
the Past Any resident of the national capital who is in the prime 
of life can recall the long period of unrest and uncer- 
tainty which, in that city, preceded a Presidential election, the activity of 
the Government employés in the campaign, the vital bread-and-butter 
interest which they felt in the result, and the disturbance which fol- 
lowed the downfall of the party which had controlled national affairs. The 
axe of the spoilsman was swung in every direction. No person was too 
obscure to escape the fatal blow. As a consequence, an army of clerks 
who had served just long enough to acquire something like an intelligent 
acquaintance with their duties were turned out upon the world and their 
places were filled by neophytes who had everything to learn. The busi- 
ness administration of the Government suffered ; in addition to which, the 
unblushing solicitation of campaign funds was a national scandal. One- 
tenth of each employé’s salary was levied to swell the treasury of the 
dominant party and failure to meet the assessment was equivalent to 
writing the death warrant of the clerk. The situation which exists to-day 
is so different and is so much more creditable to the nation, that it is dif- 
ficult to realize that the reform was not accomplished without a severe 
struggle and that its early advocates were derided and maligned. The 
present civil service system of the Government may not be perfect; it may 
not accomplish ideal results; it may present some weaknesses and incon- 
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sistencies ; but only a most prejudiced and obstinate spoilsman would ad- 
vocate a return to the old conditions. In the governmental offices at the 
present time there is an incentive to patient and intelligent industry. Ad- 
ministrations may come and administrations may go, but the thousands 
of clerks who handle the details of federal business remain undisturbed 
at their desks. They are not harassed either before or after election. They 
go about their work with equanimity, and the friction and delay which 
once resulted from constant change is, happily, a thing of the past. 


It would seem peculiarly appropriate to give to the readers of Tur 
Forum at this time a review of the progress of civil service reform, not 
only because a new administration has just come into 
power, but also because we have reached the first quarter 
of a century of the new system. The civil service law 
went into effect on January 16, 1883, although the agita- 
tion in favor of such legislation had begun as early as 
1867, when Representative Jenckes, of Rhode Island, favorably reported 
upon a bill to regulate the civil service. He found an earnest supporter 
in the late George William Curtis, whose trenchant pen was steadily 
wielded in favor of a change. “Every four years,” Mr. Curtis truthfully 
remarked, “the whole machinery of the Government is pulled to pieces. 
The country presents a most ridiculous, revolting and disheartening spec- 
tacle. The business of the nation, the legislation of Congress, are sub- 
ordinated to distributing the plunder among eager partisans.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that the conditions at that time were thus 
presented with epigrammatic accuracy, the public sentiment of the coun- 
try was not averse to their continuance. When, in 1871, Congress passed 
an act authorizing President Grant to prescribe rules for admission to the 
civil service, the opposition which developed was sufficiently powerful to 
prevent any appropriation for the support of the commission which Presi- 
dent Grant appointed ; and not only did the latter abardon all effort toward 
reform, but even his successor, President Hayes, although he had been 
elected on a platform strongly advocating civil service reform, was un- 
able to make substantial progress. It is probable that all advancement 
would have been still further delayed, if it had not been for the assassina- 
tion of President Garfield by Guiteau. It is no exaggeration to say that 
this tragic event did more for the cause of civil service reform than all 
the agitation which up to that time had been so persistently indulged in 
by the advocates of the new system. There was a close relation between 
Guiteau’s disordered mind and the spoils system—a relation which the 
country recognized and Congress appreciated. At any rate, the record 
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shows that on the very day of the assembling of Congress after the death 
of President Garfield, leading Representatives introduced bills for the bet- 
ter regulation of the civil service, to prohibit political assessments and to 
facilitate the passage of a general reform bill. In addition to this the rules 
of the House were suspended in order to allow the committee on reform 
to report at any time. In three weeks the Pendleton bill had passed the 
Senate and the House by an overwhelming majority in both branches. 

From the day when that bill became a law until the present time, 
there has been no step backward. President Cleveland placed the railway 
mail clerks under the civil service; President Harrison followed with the 
letter carriers; President Cleveland, in his second term, issued a so-called 
“blanket order” which included nearly everything in the departmental 
service; President McKinley added the Philippine administration; and 
President Roosevelt extended the system so as to include the rural free 
delivery, the census bureau, the Spanish War service and a large number of 
the fourth-class postmasters. The value of extending the civil service has 
appealed to each Chief Executive, and President Taft will undoubtedly fol- 
low in the footsteps of his predecessors. He has learned from actual ex- 
perience as the head of the Philippine Government and as Secretary of 
War the vital necessity of divorcing the work of the Government from 
political influence. In the higher offices, of course, changes are being and 
will continue to be made, but even in this direction there is noticeably a 
larger recognition of effective service. There are men now in the Govern- 
ment service who are really valuable assets to the federal corporation. 
They are honest and conscientious, and the wide experience which they 
have accumulated saves time and error in the transaction of public busi- 
ness. It may be that the time will never come when politics will be wholly 
eliminated from the Government service. The adherents of a succesful 
party will demand and receive such reward as may be found in holding 
official position ; but as long as the great mass of the clerical force remains 
unchanged, no serious injury to the governmental machinery can result; 
and this is the main consideration. 


There is no reason why the Government should not be managed on 
strictly business principles. It would be the height of absurdity, if the 
election of a new president of a railroad corporation 

Business should be followed by wholesale changes, extending 
Management downward to the firemen, the brakemen, the track walk- 
Needed ers, and the bridge-tenders. The most successful cor- 
porations in the United States to-day are those in which 

the merit system is most faithfully observed. Take the Pennslyvania 
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Railroad, for instance. A compilation of the records of the 160 principal 
officers shows that 150 of them started with the company as beginners. 
Fivé of the remaining ten are members of the legal department, where a 
railroad training is not so essential, and the other five represent excep- 
tional cases which required men with experience that the company’s ser- 
vice had not offered. President McCrea started as a rodman; First Vice- 
President Green as a private secretary; Second Vice-President Pugh as 
a station agent; Third Vice-President Rea as a chairman on a surveying 
corps; Fourth Vice-President Thayer as a clerk. Many other railroads 
afford similar instances, while in the Standard Oil Company, which em- 
ploys an army of 200,000 men, there has always been a more or less rigid 
observance of advancing the best men as rapidly as opportunity offered. 
One of the largest mercantile houses in Chicago now has a miniature civil 
service establishment connected with its operation. It seeks the men best 
fitted for the work that they will be called upon to do, and personal influ- 
ence has been eliminated a8 far as possible. In this practical age, when 
competition is so keen and when the struggle for existence is so severe, 
it is not surprising to find the men who control large enterprises seeking 
to abolish personal equation and conduct their business with strict regard 
for meritorious service. 

Much bas been accomplished along these lines in the Government ser- 
vice, and much more could be done were it not for the fact that Uncle 
Sam is a niggardly paymaster. There is nothing in a high Government 
position except honor. The salaries are ridiculously small compared with 
the amounts paid by corporations for the same character of work. It is 
this fact, perhaps, that explains why the number of persons applying 
for Government positions does not increase in proportion to the growth 
of population. The bright, active, industrious man knows that the Gov- 
ernment service offers him no financial inducement. He may devote the 
best years of his life to this service only to find that he has been rolling 
the stone of Sisyphus; and he will not doom himself to such an unprofi- 
table existence. Some of these days, when the practical considerations 
which obtain in every successful corporation shall appeal to the legisla- 
tors who are responsible for the management of governmental affairs, 
we will find that every effort will be made to secure the best equipped 
men for the service of the Government, and that the promotion of these 
men to lucrative positions as rapidly as they demonstrate peculiar apti- 
tude for governmental work will be a wise investment for the nation. 
In the past the importance and necessity of managing the Government 
like a private corporation has not been realized. We are, however, more 
and more rapidly approaching the appreciation of this fact, and the gov- 
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ernmental service is, 1s a logical sequence, constantly improving. There 
is, unfortunately, a lengthy road to travel before full realization shall 
have been attained. 


When the civil service law first went into effect it embraced 13,924 
positions, of which 5,652 were in Washington, the remainder being em- 
ployed in post-offices and custom-houses, having more 
The Growth than fifty employés. The last report of the civil service 
of Civil commission shows that there are now 221,000 employés 
Service subject to competitive examination under civil service 
rules, not including 6,500 laborers subject to examina- 
tion under the labor regulations. The governmental pay rolls carry 
352,000 names. Of the persons not subject to examination, 8,706 are 
Presidential employés, 6,846 of whom are postmasters of the first, second 
and third classes; 29,000 are fourth-class postmasters not yet placed 
within the competitive class; 12,500 are clerks at post-offices having no 
free delivery service; 24,000 are minor employés, chiefly laborers on the 
Isthmian canal work; and 31,000 are mere unskilled laborers in field 
services in the United States. 

The list of places which are now subject to competitive examination 
is surprisingly large. In the popular mind the civil service commission 
has little to do except in the selection of clerks. The fact is, however, 
that there are no less than 600 different positions for which the commis- 
sion conducts selective tests and the wide range of these places can best 
be illustrated by a few selections: 


Acting Assistant Surgeon, Public Health Bureau. 
Agricultural Inspector, Philippine Service. 
Aid, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Apprentice plate printer. 

Architectural designer. 

Assistant dairyman. 

Assistant engineer, Reclamation Service. 
Assistant plumber. 

Baker. 

Blacksmith. 

3ookbinder. 

Bookkeeper. 

Chemist. 

Carpenter. 

Chinese watchman. 

Computer. 

Cook. 

Elevator conductor. 

Farmer, Indian Service. 

Horseshoer. 

Horticulturist. 

Hydrographic engineer. 
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The list might be indefinitely extended, but enough is shown to indi- 
cate that the sphere of the commission embraces nearly every known 
branch of human activity. It is no wonder, therefore, that the number of 
applicants who appear before the examiners is quite large—although 
when this number is considered in connection with a population of nearly 
80,000,000 it does not appear excessive. During the fiscal year which 
ended on the thirtieth of last June, the total number of applications was 
167,391, as against 129,317 for the previous year. The record also shows 
that during the first named period, 45,837 of the applicants were ap- 
pointed, while the appointments in 1907 numbered 46,742. These figures 
are at variance with the general impression that only a bare fraction of 
the persons examined by the commission finally receive positions. 

There is one interesting fact in connection with civil service reform. 
It has gone steadily forward, achieving real results, while other would- 
be reforms are still struggling to secure a foothold—the one exception to 
this general statement, however, being the prohibition movement. 
Woman suffrage, international arbitration, election of United States 
Senators by popular vote, a uniform marriage and divorce law, and all 
the other reforms which have been urged are still far from being realities. 
In a quarter of a century the wgis of the civil service system is not only 
over the federal Government, but six States have adopted the system in 
greater or less degree for State services. New York took the lead in 
1883. Its present law covers the services of cities and counties, as well 
as the service of the State. Its provisions are capable of extensions to 
villages and towns as well. Behind the law stands a clause of the Consti- 
tution adopted in 1894, requiring all appointments and provisions to be 
made for merit and fitness, to be ascertained, so far as practicable, by 
competitive examination. Massachusetts adopted the merit system in 
1884 and Wisconsin and Illinois passed civil service laws in 1905, the 
former applying to the entire State service and the latter to the State 
charitable institutions. Colorado and New Jersey followed suit in 1907, 
while Kentucky and Indiana have partially adopted the principle in 
connection with the government of State institutions. 

Although the cities of the United States are particularly noted for 
the prominent part which politics plays in the distribution of the offices, 
the fact is that the growth of the merit system in municipalities has been 
much more general than is generally appreciated. Without attempting 
to give an exhaustive list, it may be well to mention the principal muni- 
cipalities, other than those of New York and Massachusctts, which have 
adopted the merit system. In 1895, Illinois passed a stringent law which 
would be adopted by popular vote of the municipalities. Chicago and 
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Evanston immediately took advantage of the opportunity, and in 1907 
the city of Springfield. Still another statute provides merit system for 
Cook County, Illinois. The city of Milwaukee came under the merit 
system in 1895. Shortly afterward, the cities of Seattle and Tacoma in 
Washington, and New Orleans in Louisiana. More recently it has been 
adopted in Galveston, San Francisco, LosAngeles, Duluth, Denver, Port- 
land, Oregon, Ballingham, Philadelphia, Scranton, Pittsburg and Nor- 
folk. Under the new commission form of municipal government adopted 
by the cities of Des Moines and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, civil service com- 
missions have been appointed. Many municipalities have adopted the 
system for their police and fire departments, among which may*be men- 
tioned Baltimore, Atlanta, Wheeling and Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
Rockford, Elgin and Aurora, Illinois, and the municipalities “in Ohio 
and Wisconsin. The only places where the operation of the system has 
been repealed or curtailed are Tacoma, Galveston and New Orleans. 


If the civil service law means anything, it means that the Government 
employé is to be protected against imposition during times of political 
activity. The commission has, therefore, been especially 
The Enforce- vigilant in prosecuting all cases wherein any Govern- 
ment of ment official has attempted to levy an assessment for 
the Law partisan purposes. In one case where a collector of a 
port directed his subordinates to deposit their pay 
checks in a certain bank, which in turn deducted a percentage of the 
amount and placed this retained sum to the credit of the local political 
committee, prompt removal followed. In another instance a man who had 
been nominated for a postmastership in Texas was found to have asked a 
contribution of $80 to the Republican campaign fund from a Government 
employé and his nomination was withdrawn. In fact, so faithfully has 
every President attempted to prevent abuses of this kind that even in 
periods of great political excitement, cases of political assessment are in- 
frequent. When they do occur, summary punishment is inflicted. The 
story of the postmaster in Utah who was compelled to resign because he 
intimated to a subordinate that a campaign contribution might aid him 
in securing promotion, is typical. The records of the civil service com- 
mission abound in emphatic warnings to those persons who believe that 
political blackmail is countenanced by the administrators of the new sys- 
tem. 
With equal rigor the law which guarantees the sanctity of the exami- 
nations is also upheld. There are innumerable cases of successful prose- 
cutions against applicants who made oath to false statements contained in 
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their applications. Every effort is also made to protect the public against 
unscrupulous persons who promise inside information which they can- 
not furnish, while the theft of examination papers is severely punished. 
‘The vigorous and impartial manner in which infractions of the law have 
been dealt with, has done much toward gaining for the system the respect 
which is requisite to its success. 


It has been fortunate for the civil service system that every Presi- 
dent in the White House since the days of Garfield has been friendly to 
its administration. Each chief executive has done his part toward extend- 
ing the egis of the civil service over Government employés. Here is the 
record : 

President Arthur 15,573 
President Cleveland lst term 11,757 
President Harrison 10,535 
President Cleveland, 2d term 

President McKinley 

President Roosevelt 17,890 


103,040 


These figures do not show the number of persons in the classified 


service, for the reason that the increase by mere natural growth has not 
been included. They simply represent the additions to 
the list of places for which competitive examination was 
made necessary, but they demonstrate, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that every President, no matter what 
views he may have entertained as a private citizen, ap- 
preciated and extended the operation of the law as soon as he became in- 
vested with responsibility and authority. 

The attitude of Congress toward civil service reform was at first an- 
tagonistic, and even yet there are many men in the Senate and House who 
are disposed to minimize the results which have been attained. In the 
initial period of the operation of the attempts to behead the commission 
by refusing to appropriate for its maintenance and frequently in the 
committee of the whole, when no record vote was taken, the anti-reform- 
ers would make a fairly respectable showing. Upon roll-call, however, 
these opponents of the system mysteriously disappeared. Within the last 
year the friends of civil service in Congress have achieved substantial 
victories. The law which places the consular service upon a civil service 
basis marks a long step in advance. The necessity for a reform in the 
consular service was most apparent. No one can accuse Senator Root of 
heing a radical reformer, or credit him with anything less than great 
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sagacity and ability. When, therefore, Mr. Root, as Secretary of State, 
appealed for a system which would “break up an inveterate abuse like 
that which has made our foreign service to so great an extent a refuge 
for failure in life, broken-down politicians, unsuccessful business men, 
and men who have outlived their careers,” it stands to reason that the 
application of a merit test to would-be consuls was imperatively de- 
manded. Instead of sending abroad a corps of men whose only claim to 
recognition is political activity, we will now have a consular force well 
equipped and especially adapted to secure a larger share of the world’s 
trade for the United States. 

For the first time, too, Congress has decided that the force to be 
employed in collating the census returns shall be appointed after competi- 
tive examination. The bill, as first passed, did not contain this provision 
and was vetoed by President Roosevelt. It is now to be enacted with the 
desired amendment. The limits of this article preclude a review of the 
most interesting debate which accompanied the consideration of the ap- 
plication of the civil service system to the Census Bureau. Suffice it to 
say, that in taking affirmative action, Congress placed itself squarely on 
record as accepting the new order of things, and made it impossible for 
any retrograde movement to occur. 

The civil service system of the Government, born in a moment of 
great national excitement, fostered under adverse conditions and exposed 
at all times to the criticisms which its unavoidable shortcomings have 
invited, has now become a permanent and important factor in the admin- 
istration of federal affairs. Its growth has been remarkable, and its re- 
sults have justified its existence. In the language of its advocates, it has 
produced great economy and efficiency, and the public service has been 
improved in honesty and general character. Unnecessary positions have 
been abolished. Improved methods of business have been rendered pos- 
sible and stability given to the service. Superfluous work is no longer 
devised to give places to favorites. Employés released from political and 
personal obligations are required to do more and better work. Thus a 
very great economy has been effected and vastly more is being done in aid 
of the public welfare and in promotion of the ends for which Govern- 
ment is constituted. It is a great record for a quarter of a century; and 
if, during the next twenty-five years a still more enlightened public 
sentiment will see with even greater clearness than at present, that the 
transaction of governmental business is a practical, and not a political 
affair, we will have every reason to point to the United States as the 
model Government of the world. 


Henry Litchfield West, 
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In the first half of the fifteenth century, when the Church consid- 
ered its victory over heresy complete, the doctrine of witchcraft was 
perfected. Complaint was made in 1340 that Thomas Aquinas had not 
stated when witchcraft was heresy. The Inquisition undertook the solu- 
tion of this question, using the results of the scholastics to sustain the 
different notions and ward off the objections of common sense until the 
juristic notion of the witch was developed, which led directly to epidemic 
persecution. Medizval philosophy never felt the necessity of modifying 
a position on account of a concession which it had been obliged to make. 
Ié left the inconsistent statements side by side until they became familiar 
and current together. About 1430, from the confessions of witches, a 
comprehensive statement was made up of the tenets of the “new sect,” 
as witches were called: the Sabbath, the flight on a broom-stick, the 
renunciation of God, the scorn of the eucharist and the cross, the wor- 
ship of the devil, and the sex crime with him, the homage to him, the 
murder and eating of infants, the various kinds of witchcraft; in short, 
the entire inventory of witch-traits, which remained the standards of 
witch-persecutions for three hundred years.? 

The old tradition was that witchcraft was especially an art of 
women. When the notion of sex-commerce between demons and women 
was invented and made commonplace, the whole tradition was directed 
against women as basely seductive, passionate, and licentious, by nature. 
Then the Inquisition made processes of detection and trial by torture, 
and these were applied against witches. The cruelest punishment 
known, burning alive, was applied to them. The inquisitors, Institoris 
and Sprenger, prepared a book, the Malleus Maleficarum (Hammer of 
Witches). A Roman Catholic historian maintains that their purpose 
was to silence the priests who denied that there were any witches. The 
two inquisitors mentioned had already been at work for five years in 
Constance, and had caused forty-eight confessed witches to be executed 
by the civil authority.* The Malleus “is to be reckoned amongst the 
most mischievous productions in all the literature of the world.”*> “It 
was the most portentous monument of superstition which the world has 
produced.”® Between 1487 (the date of first publication) and 1669, 

‘Hansen, Zauberwahn, Inquisition und Hexenprozess, 211. *Jbid., 416. *VIIT 


Janssen, Gesch. des Dtshn. Volkes, 510, 511, n. 2. ‘Ibid., 517. *Hansen, 473, ‘III 
Lea, Inquis., 543, 
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twenty-five editions of it were published: sixteen in Germany, seven 
in France, and two in Italy; none elsewhere. A forged approval by 
the theological faculty of Cologne was published with it. This won its 
way for it everywhere. The writers profess a venomous and malignant 
hostility to women. They present women as extravagantly sensual and 
libidinous, and so dangerous to men, and subject to seduction’ by 
demons.? This is their major premise, which they perhaps exaggerated 
on account of the deductions to be built on it. It is not now believed 
that women are more sensual than men, but decidedly the contrary. 
Chrysostom on Matt. 19 is quoted in the Malleus as if it was he who 
said: “It is not expedient to marry,” and then a diatribe against women 
is added, which seems, partly on account of the typographical arrange- 
ment, to be also quoted from Chrysostom, although it cannot be found 
in his works. It is added that a woman is superstitious and credulous, 
and that she has a lubricam linguam so that she must tell everything 
to another woman. That women are deceitful is proved by Delilah. This 
view of women had been growing for centuries, especially while asceticism 
was in fashion. The Malleus was intended to be a text-book for judges 
of secular courts, who were charged to conduct witch-trials.* In Ger- 
many it met with opposition. The witch-persecutors were forced to go 
back to Rome for a ratification of their authority. This led to the pub- 
lication of a bull by the Pope, Innocent VIII, in 1484,* in which he 
referred to the great amount of sorcery reported from Germany. That 
may show that persecution was then going on there.’ This bull, with 
the Malleus, formed a new point of departure in the witch delusion in 
1485. In the bull, Innocent gave the witch-prosecutors full authority 
in the premises, and ordered the Bishop of Strassburg to support and 
help them, and call in the secular arm, if necessary. After that, to 
question the reality of witchcraft was to question the utterance of 
the Vicar of Christ, and to aid any one accused was to impede the 
Inquisition.® 

For three hundred years, in all countries of Christendom, the Malleus 
was the codex used by jurists and ecclesiastics, Protestants and Cath- 
olics. It was a codification of the whole mass of fables and myths, with 
ridiculous and obscene attachments which had come down through 
the whole course of history. It is amazing that the male half of the 
human race should have thus calumniated the female half of it. There 
may have been some reaction against the equally senseless adoration of 


‘Hansen, 475. *Malleus, 76 (ed. 1576; Venice); Hansen, 482-485. "Hansen, 
495. ‘Text in I Hoensbroech, Das Papstthun, 384. °VIII Janssen, 508, n. “III 
Lea, Inquis., 540. 
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women in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but the Malleus sup- 
ported its denunciation of women by scholastic methods and theological 
arguments. “It caused on this domain an immeasurable harm to the 
human race.”* All the material in the Malleus is heaped together with- 
out criticism. From the second half of the thirteenth century popular 
tales and superstitions had been taken up by the Church and incor- 
porated in Christian theology. As a consequence sex-commerce between 
demons and women had been made a crime. Jurists were now charged 
to detect and punish it. Innocent VIII, in his bull of 1484, asserts the 
reality of such commerce in the most positive manner. “The only result 
of the school theology of the Middle Ages had been to give to the pop- 
ular delusions a learned drapery, and to incorporate them in the Chris- 
tian world-philosophy. This made them capable of dangerous applica- 
tion in the administration of justice. The notion of sex-commerce 
between demons and women had ceased to be a popular delusion. It 
was a part of learned theology.*. “The reaction on each other of theo- 
logical thinking and omnipotence in the administration of justice with- 
out any appeal led to the combination of Church faith and popular 
delusion and produced the witch-mania. Under the cloak of religion 
and in the name of justice that mania became a senseless rage against 
supposed witch persons.”* “There is nothing fouler in all literature than 
the stories and illustrative examples by which these theories were sup- 
ported.”> Many persons accused of witchcraft were vicious, immoyal, 
criminals, or justly unpopular; but, inasmuch as there is no such thing 
as a witch, or witchcraft, they suffered, although innocent of the charge. 
The total suffering endured under this charge it is impossible to con- 
ceive. 

The jurists accepted the charge to detect and exterminate witches, 
and fulfilled it, as it appears, heartily. The witch trials were worse than 
the heresy trials by the inquisition. There was less chance for the 
accused. The system of trial, preceded by imprisonment and petty 
torture of mind, which wore out the courage and nerve resistance of the 
accused, consisted in torture which led the victim to assent to anything 
in order to get a speedy death. Medieval dungeons are now shown to 
tourists, who can judge how long an old woman could bear imprisonment 
there in cold, darkness, and dampness, in contact with rats and vermin. 
They “confessed” anything. They often said that the devil first ap- 
peared to them as a handsome young cavalier, with a poetical name, who 
seduced them. Scherr interprets these cases as cases in which shame- 


‘Hansen, 490. "Jbid., 187. "Ibid., 187. ‘Ibid., 176. ‘III Lea, Inquis., 385. 
*Thid., 515. 
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less mothers sold their daughters to men of pleasure. “He who studies 
the witch-trials believes himself transferred into the midst of a race 
which has smothered all its own nobler human instincts—reason, justice, 
shame, benevolence, and sympathy—in order to cultivate devilish in- 
stincts. Out of that domain which seems to men the most precious and 
most elevated in life, that of religion, a Medusa-head grins at the spec- 
tator, and arrests his blood in his veins. Amongst Christian people, in 
the bosom of a culture one thousand years old, judicial murder is made 
a permanent institution, hundreds of thousands of innocent persons, 
after refined torture of the body and nameless mental sufferings, are 
executed in the most cruel manner. These facts are so monstrous that 
all other aberrations of the human race are small in comparison.? 

It is a pleasant task to gather such cases as can be found of resistance 
by ecclesiastics to the prevalent mania. In 1279, at Ruffach, in Alsatia, 
a Dominican nun was accused of baptizing a wax image, either to destroy 
an enemy or to win a lover. The peasants carried her to a field and 
would have burned her, but she was rescued by the friars.* The Bishop 
of Brixen, in the Tyrol, in 1485, met the inquisitor, Institoris, when he 
came to begin the persecution, and forced him to leave the country. At 
Arras and Amiens, in 1460, the ecclesiastics suppressed a witch persecu- 
tion at its beginning.® At Innsbriick the bishop’s representative arrested 
the work of Institoris as not conformable to the rules of legal practice. 
The questions about sex practice were suppressed as irrelevant, and a 
protest was made against the superficial proceedings of the inquisitor.® 
The state of Venice resisted witch persecutions more successfully than 
it resisted heresy, although it never satisfied the Church authorities. 
The self-centred and suspicious republic had mores of its own which 
resisted outside interference. In 1518 the Senate was officially informed 
that the inquisitor had burned seventy witches in Valcamonica; that 
he had as many more in prison, and that those suspected or accused 
numbered five thousand, or one-fourth of the population of the valleys. 
The Signoria stopped all proceedings. Leo X ordered the inquisitor to 
use excommunication and interdict, if he was interfered with." 

If it be asked what can explain the phenomena of aberration both of 
thought and feeling which underlay the witch-mania, perhaps the sug- 
gestion of Scherr* is the best explanation. The German ecclesiastics 
were won by the increase of power which the delusion offered to the 
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hierarchy. The civil authorities were won by the chance of pecuniary 
gain. The fortunes of witches were confiscated. Two-thirds were given 
to the territorial sovereign. The other third was divided between judges, 
magistrates, minor ecclesiastics, spies, delators, executioners, by a ratio 
adjusted to their rank. During the Thirty Years’ War, when everybody else 
in Germany underwent impoverishment, witch-judges grew rich. There- 
fore half the witch murders may well be charged to greed for money. The 
other half must be charged to fanaticism and credulous simplicity.’ 

“Epidemic witch-persecution never broke out except in the dominions 
of the Church of Rome. It never broke out in the lands of the Greek 
Church, although in them also the ancient notions about magic were 
widely held, and the environment contained the same circumstances and 
forces.” “In Servia and Bulgaria there is not even any legend of 
witch-burning, which is a proof that the Turks did not allow any such 
usage to come into existence.? Nevertheless, the Balkan peoples had 
inherited the whole tradition of antiquity and barbarism quite as directly 
as the peoples of the Romish Church. 

The Protestant reformers broke with the Church on one or another 
point of dogma and morals. They accepted all the traditions which 
did not involve the dogmas which seemed to them false. They laid 
great stress on the authority of Scripture, and therefore thought the 
existence of demons and witches quite beyond question. They accepted 
and used the Malleus as the codex of witchcraft, and they outstripped 
the Inquisition in cruelty and wrong-headedness. The witchcraft notion 
had now been formulated and given back to the popular classes with 
ecclesiastical sanction, and for two centuries it was a part of the mores 
of Christendom in which all churches and sects agreed. In fact, it was 
after the reformation-schism took place that witch-persecutions became 
a great mania throughout Christendom, and especially in Germany.* 
Under Calvin, at Geneva, in 1542, many witches were executed.* In 
Italy witchcraft was confined, for the most part, to mountain regions. 
In other provinces it was confounded with crimes of poisoning, abortion, 
or the fomentation of conspiracies in private families.® Luther was dis- 
tinguished for his faith in the devil. Satan was to him quite as real 
as God and far more familiar. He saw satanic agency in whatever 
annoyed him.* Sin and Satan were conjoined; the one presupposed the 
other. Luther explained a cretin as the offspring of a demon and a 
woman. He ordered that it be drowned, on his own responsibility.’ 
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Early in the sixteenth century the secular authorities of Protestant 
and Catholic countries employed their utmost severity for the extirpation 
of witches, of whose existence and horrible activity everybody was con- 
vinced. The cumulative notion of witches was no longer a special pos- 
session of inquisitors, but it had penetrated all cultivated and unculti- 
vated classes, and was embodied in a great literature. The fine arts, in 
their most popular forms, combined with printing, seized on the fantastic 
notions of witchcraft, which the witches’ flight and witches’ sabbath 
offered. These were represented in copper and wood engravings.’ About 
1490 or 1500 Molitoris published a Dialogus de pythonicis mulieribus, 
the conclusions of which are thus summed up: (1) Satan cannot of 
his own power do evil deeds, but God sometimes lets him do them, to 
a limited extent. (2) He cannot exceed the limit. (3) By permission 
of God, he presents illusions of men transformed into beasts. (4) 
Witch-flights and sabbath are illusions. (5) Incubes and succubes can- 
not procreate. (6) The devil can only conjecture and use his 
knowledge of stars. (7%) Nevertheless, witches by worshipping Satan 
are real heretics and apostates. (8) Therefore they ought to be 
burned. 

One of the earliest literary expressions of opposition to the witch- 
doctrine was by Jehan de Meung in the Roman de la Rose, pt. II. De 
Meung has been called the Rabelais and the Voltaire of the thirteenth 
century. He was a critic and sceptic. He ridiculed the notions in the 
current demonism, the witch-flights and “straying with Dame Habun- 
dia,”? as well as the devils with claws and nails. He says that some 
attribute nature’s war, storms, etc., to demons, but “such tales are not 
worth two sticks, being but vain imagining.” He refers the notions 
of the devil’s action on men to sleep-walking and dreams. He believed 
in astrology and hallucinations, which he thought explained the alleged 
witch-phenomena. He distrusted and hated women as much as Institoris 
or Sprenger. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries some theologians 
expressed doubt about witches and witchcraft.* In 1505, Samuel de 
Cassinis, a minorite, published a tract against witch-flights as untrue, 
although he said that evil by sorcery and witch-adulteries with demons 
were true. This is said to have been the first systematic attempt to 
oppose the witch mania.* Janssen is able to affirm that the writers for 
and against witchcraft and witches are equal in all sects and professions.® 
Bodin, one of the leaders of the sixteenth century, especially in political 
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philosophy, political economy, and the doctrine of money,’ wrote a book? 
in which he described witch-doings as if upon his own knowledge of 
facts, when he was, like the popes, only rehearsing the popular stories. 
He believed that the early death of Charles IX was due to the fact that 
he spared the life of a sorcerer on condition that he would inform on 
his colleagues. Kepler, the astronomer, believed in witches. He had 
great difficulty in saving his mother from execution as one. She was a 
shrew.’ Opposition to the mania was dangerous. It was a proof that 
the objector was a sorcerer. At Treves, in 1592, several Jesuits, a Car- 
thusian, a Carmelite, and some magistrates were accused. One magis- 
trate, who had himself condemned many, was accused and executed, and 
another died under the seventh torture.* Laymann, Tanner, and Von 
Spee are three Jesuits who, in the first part of the seventeenth century, 
resisted the delusion, although in vain.’ Von Spee wrote his Cautio 
Criminalis because he was especially outraged by the fact that the judges 
dared not acquit and free any one whom they had tortured, because to 
do so would publish the fact that they had acted hastily and erroneously. 
In spite of the frightful treatment to which they were subjected some 
women held out through the torture and were entitled to acquittal. In 
the logic of the times this proved that the devil helped them.* Von Spee 
was born in 1591, wrote his book in 1627, when he was a professor at 
Wiirzburg. He published it anonymously. He had been confessor to 
condemned witches, and was led to remonstrate against the irrationality 
of the proceedings. “Treat the heads of the Church,” said he; “treat 
the judges, or treat me, as you treat these unhappy persons—subject us 
to the same tortures, and you will find wizards in us all.”* Montaigne 
had more success. In 1588 he led the reaction in France. He treated 
the delusion with scorn. Hobbes, in England, followed him. Sir 
Matthew Hale, a distinguished judge, and Sir Thomas Browne, a promi- 
nent physician, held the proofs of the reality of witchcraft to be indis- 
putable.* The former wrote a book to defend the doctrine of witches® 
The whole Puritan party was carried into great excess in this matter 
apparently by their fanatical doctrine of the Scriptures. Witch persecu- 
tion reached the highest point of cruelty and inhumanity in Scotland, 
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as it seems, and the invention of instruments of torture seems there to 
have reached its highest point. An iron frame was locked on the head 
of a witch, upon which there were four large prongs, which were put 
in her mouth. The frame was fastened to the wall of the dungeon so 
that she could neither sit nor stand nor lie. A man on each side of her 
prevented her from sleeping for four or five nights in succession. In 
1596 Alison Balfour withdrew a confession which she had made, explain- 
ing it by saying that when she made it she had been tortured several 
times in the caspieclaws (iron frame for the legs heated from time to 
time over a brazier), from which she had been taken several times dead 
and “without remembrance of good or evil.” Her husband had been 
in the stocks and her son tortured in the boots, and her daughter in the 
thumb-screws, so that they had all been so tormented that, partly to 
escape greater torture, and upon promise of her life, she had made con- 
fession “falsely against her soul and conscience, and not otherwise.”* 
Stoll? quotes part of a poem by Nicolas Remy, a witch judge, in which 
he described a woman under trial, who saw devils in the room. The 
last execution for witchcraft in Scotland occurred in 1722, at Dornoch. 
The witch rode on her own daughter, transformed into a pony and shod 
by the devil, which made the girl lame in hands and feet.* 

The witch persecutions were at their height in Germany about 1600. 
They were popular. The crowd enjoyed the executions, and they clung 
to the notion of witchcraft to account especially for calamities which 
affected only a few. Hailstorms and tornadoes, which are of great evil 
effect on a narrow area, were attributed to witches. Barrenness of 
beasts and women was attributed to witches. If a man got a good crop 
by careful farming, he was accused of transferring his neighbor’s crops 
to his own ground. Passionate love and hate were thought to be due to 
witchcraft. The whole life-philosophy as to the aleatory element was 
built on belief in witchcraft. The crowd treated the executions as a 
spectacle and hooted at the victims. Old women, witches, accused 
young women whom they named of bearing infants from their necks 
of the size of a finger.5 In 1618, witches confessed, under torture, that 
they had, by witchcraft, introduced fifty-seven bushels of fleas into 
Vienna.® That such assertions obtained a hearing and beliefs shows that 
“the minds of men were imbued with an order of ideas which had no 
connection with experience.”* It also shows that pure scepticism, in- 
stead of being wrong, is a necessary protection against folly. Sidonie 
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von Bork was a beautiful girl whom the Duke of Stettin wanted to 
marry. She was of lower rank than he. His family objected to the 
match and she was put in a convent. At the age of eighty she was 
burned as a witch, in 1618, women having named her, under torture, as 
one of their companions at a witches’ sabbath. At Wolfenbiittel, in 
1591, a woman one hundred and six years old was burned after being 
dragged over the ground for a time. The trials and torture were 
attended by degrading and insulting treatment of the accused.2 The 
devil was supposed to help his own. Therefore, if an accused woman 
endured the torture, it was not inferred that she was innocent, but that 
the devil was helping her. New and more hideous torture was necessary 
to solve the doubt. Shearing was introduced by the inquisitors, about 
1460, in France and Italy.* The German writers say that it was too 
hostile to German mores to be allowed in Germany. In 1679, in the 
Tyrol, a woman was tortured until she accused her own children of 
witchcraft. After her execution her son, fourteen years old, and her 
daughter, twelve years old, were beheaded and their bodies were burned. 
Another son, nine years old, and a daughter, six years old, were flogged 
and forced to witness the execution of their older brother and sister.* 
Scherr® says that it is not an exaggerated estimate that the witch 
persecutions cost 100,000 lives in Germany, but a very moderate one. 
Remigius, a witch-judge, boasted that, between 1580 and 1595, in 
Lothringia, he had executed 800 witches.° “Paramo boasts that, in a 
century and a half from the commencement of the sect in 1404, 
the holy office had burned at least 30,000 witches who, if they 
had been left unpunished, would easily have brought the whole world 
to destruction.” Lea inquires, most reasonably, “Could any Manichean 
offer more practical evidence that Satan was lord of the visible uni- 
verse?”’? This figure is far more trustworthy than those which are in 
the books about the number of persons executed for heresy.* The witch- 
persecutions covered two centuries, from 1450 to 1650. The above esti- 
mate would mean that, on an average, 500 were executed in a year. The 
executions often included a great number at once. Such was especially 
the case during the century of greatest activity, from 1580 on.* The 
last mass burning in Germany was in 1678, when ninety-seven persons 
were burned together.*° There were notorious cases in which witches 
under torture had confessed things which the whole neighborhood knew 
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to be false. For instance, a woman confessed that she had put her hus- 
band to death by witchcraft, when it was a matter of public notoriety 
that he was run over by a heavily laden wagon.’ It must be supposed 
that such cases affected popular faith about witch doctrines, although 
the popular faith was never directly affected by anything. ‘The belief 
in witches was due to hysteria and suggestion. The books, dramas, and 
preaching of the later Middle Ages and the sixteenth century were full 
of it, and they fed the demonistic notions which are at the basis of all 
popular religion. Witchcraft became the popular philosophy for the 
whole aleatory element in life. ‘This put it into the heads of a class of 
people to be witches if they could.* Hysterical women courted the 
notoriety and power, and loved the consciousness of causing fear, in 
spite of the risk. Many perfectly sound-minded and innocent women 
could not be sure that they were not witches. They had had dreams 
suggested by the popular notions, or had suffered from nervous affec- 
tions which fell in with the popular superstitions. The whole subject 
and the mode of treatment of witchcraft is thoroughly popular, and the 
suggestion in it is clear. Western Europe was overrun by persons who 
offered cures for all the ills of life, and the cures were always magical 
or partly magical. No one would have believed in any other. People 
of both sexes of the criminal, vicious, and vagabond classes enacted, 
sometimes in costume, what they had heard about witch orgies.* Many 
herbs were in common use to produce sleep, or visions, or nerve excite- 
ment, or abortion, or to cure sterility and impotence. The notion that 
any desired result could be reached by swallowing something, especially 
if it was nasty, had scarcely any limits. Somnambulists were often sup- 
posed to be caught on their way to the witches’ Sabbath. Friedmann 
testifies, from his own experience as a physician, that hallucinations by 
night, but waking, occur in the case of elderly persons, especially females. 
They are nervous excitements due to light decrease of mental power, 
such as a layman would hardly notice, and grotesque figures or black 
men are the most common forms of these frightful illusions.5 “Witch- 
craft depended on general causes and represented the prevailing modes 
of religious thought.’”* “Witch persecution is a problem in the history 
of civilization, which, although it may now be regarded as settled, yet 
has closer connection with our time than one might think, upon only 
superficial consideration. The elementary notions on which the delu- 
sion was based are even yet continued in the doctrines of almost all the 
accepted religious systems.”’ Witchcraft issued out of the most ancient 
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and fundamental popular faiths, and it seized on all which the religion 
offered and appropriated it. Then it produced such imitations as the 
perverted mass idea, and the notion that Satan begot Merlin, the 
magician in the Arthur legend, with a virgin woman.’ The interlacing 
of witchcraft with popular world-philosophy and life-policy is evident 
at every step, and the contributions of suggestion are easily seen. Its 
combination with criminal purposes and acts must never be overlooked. 
Private malice and enmity, the desire to extort money, and various 
political and personal projects made use of the witch delusion. One of 
the most frightful cases is that of Erich II of Braunschweig-Kalenberg, 
who, being heavily indebted, turned Catholic, in 1572, in order to enter 
the Spanish service. He accused his wife and four of her ladies of 
bewitching him to punish him for his apostasy. His wife ran away to 
her family home. The ladies were repeatedly tortured to the extremest 
limit. As they knew nothing, and could say nothing, they were held to 
have proved their innocence.* 

No argument ever made any way against this delusion. Lecky* 
thinks that “its decline presented a spectacle, not of argument or con- 
flict, but of silent evanescence and decay.” ‘The credit of putting an 
end to it belonged to a series of great sceptics and free thinkers from 
Montaigne to Voltaire, who killed it with scorn and contempt. In 
England this view of it got strong help from the sceptical reaction 
against Puritanism, after the restoration of the Stuarts. The great men 
led the intelligent classes to this view, and they led the masses to under- 
stand that that was the proper view, just as now all intelligent people 
treat spiritualism. The Evangelical and Puritan parties kept up the 
faith in witchcraft. Richard Baxter wrote against witchcraft. John 
Wesley reaffirmed the faith in it.* King James I presided at the tor- 
ture of Doctor Fian (John Cunningham) for causing a storm which 
hindered the king from returning from Denmark. The victim never 
confessed, but was burned. Agnes Sampson is otherwise said to have 
done the harm. She went to sea in a sieve.’ In 1720 F. Hutchinson’s 
Witchcraft was published, in which the author tries to explain the texts 
of the Bible about witches, and interprets the witches as impostors. He 
tells a story of an Anglican clergyman, eighty years old, who was 
executed for witchcraft. 

In the reign of Queen Anne the rural population still believed in 
witchcraft. Addison tells how he and Sir Roger de Coverley visited Moll 
White and found a broom-stick and a cat. Sir Roger said that Moll had 
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often been brought before him for making children spit pins and giving 
maids the nightmare, and “that the country people would be tossing 
her into a pond and trying experiments with her every day, if it was not 
for him and his chaplain.” Several witches were executed during that 
reign. Capital punishment for witchcraft was abolished in 1736.1 Gib- 
bon says that “the French and English lawyers of the present age allow 
the theory and deny the practice of witchcraft.”? 

Witchcraft was a recognized crime in the laws of the New England 
colonies. There were several isolated cases in Massachusetts before the 
Salem outbreak. Some of them were very sad and outrageous.* The 
persecutions all had a popular character, and all showed the passion and 
cruelty of which a village democracy is capable against an unpopular 
person. Cotton Mather stands personally responsible for using his 
great personal influence, in connection with the Glover case (1688), to 
spread faith in witchcraft. Increase Mather published, in 1693, An 
Account of the Tryals of the New England witches, with cases of con- 
science concerning witchcrafts and Evil Spirits personating Men. A 
doctrine which he formulated and which destroyed some excellent people 
who were accused at Salem was that Satan could just as well appear in 
the person of a pious man or woman as in that of a wicked one to work 
his harm. ‘Therefore, the character of the accused went for nothing. 
Cotton Mather was befooled by a clever girl, who played on his vanity. 
While the mania raged no one could oppose it. Those who tried to do 
so became victims of it. The notion of sex intercourse between Satan 
and women came out again at Salem. Glanvil and Sir Matthew Hale 
were treated as great authorities. The ministers were warned to be 
careful, but they could not deny the reality of witchcraft. The New 
England case is especially important because it shows how limited in 
space and time an outburst of a popular mania may be. 

The fundamental notion of this delusion is that men, with the 
help of demons whom they invoke for that purpose, can do harm, and 
that the attempts to invoke the demons are now actually made. This 
notion belongs to-day to the acknowledged doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, and has its, place in all the authoritative Catholic books on 
ethics. Perhaps it has adherents amongst Protestants.° Leo XIII 
ordered every priest to read aloud a prayer on the steps of the altar 
after every mass in which occurs the petition: “Holy Archangel Michael, 
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throw Satan and all other spirits of hell, who roam in the world to de- 
stroy men, back into hell.’”* 

In 1749 Mia Renata, a nun, seventy years old, who had entered the 
convent at the age of nineteen, was beheaded and her body was burned, 
as a witch, at Wiirzburg, under the authority of the prince-bishop of that 
place. She was accused of trying to seduce the nuns and bewitching 
them with gout and neuralgia.* All the old witch doctrines are in the 
twelve findings of the court. In 1756 a fourteen-year-old girl was be- 
headed as a witch at Landshut, in Bavaria. She had made a wager 
with the devil. In 1782, at Glarus, in Switzerland, a maid-servant was 
executed for witchcraft. She had given pinseed to a child, which ger- 
minated in its stomach so that it spat pins. The last witch execution in 
Germany was in 1775, a woman charged with carnal intercourse with 
Satan.* In Poland and Hungary witch persecutions continued until the 
end of the eighteenth century.* In 1672 Colbert directed the judges in 
France to receive no accusation of sorcery against any one,° but in 1718 
the Parliament of Rouen burned a man for that crime.’ In 1781 the 
inquisition burned a witch at Seville for making a pact with Satan and 
practising fornication with him.” “Incredible to relate, on the 22d of 
April, 1751, a rabble of about 5,000 persons beset the workhouse 
at Tring, in Hertfordshire, where, seizing Luke Osborne and his wife, 
two persons suspected of witchcraft, they ducked them in a pond till 
the old woman died. After which, her corpse was put to bed to her 
husband by the mob, of whom only one person was hanged for this 
detestable outrage.’’* The last law about witchcraft in the British Islands 
was an Irish statute, which was not repealed until 1821.9 In 1823 a 
court in the island of Martinique condemned a man to the galleys for 
life for “vehement suspicion” of sorcery.’® In 1863 an old man was put 
to death by a mob, as a wizard, at Essex, England." In 1873 a witch 
was burned in Spanish South America.’* In 1874, in Mexico, several 
persons were publicly burned as sorcerers. In 1885 Christian negroes 
in Hayti practised the old rites of sorcery, killing and eating children." 
In the early history of Illinois some negroes were hanged at Cahokia 
for witchcraft.* Many modern cases are collected in XLVII Popular 
Science Monthly, 73. In 1895 a woman was tortured to death, as a 
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witch, by her relatives in Tipperary, Ireland.1 An Associated Press 
dispatch of July 11, 1897, described the act of two men, in Mexico, who 
dragged a woman eighty years old to death, tied to their horses by 
the feet, for bewitching the sister of one of them. In Lyme, Conn., 
in October, 1897, a band of religious fanatics attempted to drive the 
devil out of a rheumatic old woman by bruising and immersing her.* 
The Birmingham Post, quoted by the New York Times, October 17, 
1898, shows popular faith in witchcraft now. In a cablegram in the 
New York Times, December 14, 1900, it was stated that an Italian in 
London burned a pin-studded wax image of President McKinley on the 
steps of the American Embassy. In 1903 a mountaineer in North Caro- 
lina, whose wife could not make the butter come, thought that a neighbor- 
ing woman had bewitched the milk. He pinned up a portrait of her on 
the wall and shot a silver bullet through it.* 

These cases show that belief in witchcraft is not dead. It is latent, 
and may burst forth anew at any moment. “The difference [from age 
to age] is not so much in the amount of credulity as in the direction it 
takes.”* At the present day it is in politics. Lecky thought that the 
cause of persecution was the intensity of dogmatic opinion.° That may 
be a cause. No man is tolerant about anything about which he cares 
very much, and in regard to which he thinks that he has “the truth.” 
Struggles for political power, however, cause even intenser rage. It is 
political faction which, in the future, may return to violent repression 
of dissent. In the history of city after city we meet with the intensest 
rancor between classes and factions, and we find this rancor producing 
extremes of beastly cruelty, when interest seems to call for it. Social- 
ism is, in its spirit and programme, well capable of producing new 
phenomena of despotism and persecution in order to get or retain social 
power. Anarchists who are fanatical enough to throw bombs into 
theatres or restaurants, or to murder kings and presidents just because 
they are such, are capable of anything which witch-judges or inquisi- 
tors have done, if they should think that party success called for it. 
If bad times should come again upon the civilized world, through 
over-population and an unfavorable economic conjuncture, popular edu- 
cation would decline, and classes would be more widely separated. It 
must then be expected that the old demonism would burst forth again, 
and would reproduce the old phenomena. 

William Graham Sumner. 


1N. Y. Times, March 31 and April 7, 1895. *N. Y. Times, October 26, 1897. 
*Harper’s Mag., No. 637. ‘I Lecky, Rationalism, 101. ‘II, Rationalism, 39. 





THE RHYTHMIC RELATION OF PROSE AND VERSE 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 


Any attempt to discuss the purely technical side of Literature—that 
science of sheer writing which underlies the art of Letters—must unfor- 
tunately face at the outset the obligation of showing that any such 
science exists. For the Art of Writing has been for hundreds of years 
in an anomalous position toward its own technique. Nobody thinks of 
disputing the foundation of Sculpture upon Anatomy, of Painting upon 
Perspective, or of Music upon Harmony and Counterpoint. But any one 
speaking of Euphony, or of Phrasing, or of the technicalities of Rhythm 
and Metre, as well among scholars as among laymen, is likely to be met 
at the outset with some such question as: “Do you suppose Milton ever 
thought about all that while he was writing?” A parallel question 
would be: “How much did Michael Angelo think about Anatomy while 
he was carving the Moses?” And the answer to one would be the answer 
to both. Certainly before a great power of expression is attained in any 
art, the technical means to that expression must through long mastery 
have become subconscious; but they must first have been learned. 
Schools of Art and schools of Music are matters of course; but there 
has been no analogous school of Literature since the times of Greece and 
Rome. Literary artists have seldom even studied personally under 
earlier masters; and the young writer must, except for the mere rudi- 
ments of Rhetoric, learn his craft alone from an undirected study of 
the works of great men before him. It is as if Rodin had had no other 
teaching than a sight of the galleries of Europe, and his own impulse 
to find out how other men had expressed themselves in stone, that he 
might in his own way do likewise. And this is perhaps the reason for 
the uncertain state of the whole study of the technical in Literature. 
In such a discussion as the present, therefore, it is necessary, even at 
the risk of truism, to go back to first principles; and to begin the 
consideration of Rhythm in Prose and Verse by calling attention to the 
natural rhythm of our ordinary speech. 

In the perusal of the preceding paragraph, the reader has uncon- 
sciously stressed certain syllables according to the accent of the words 
and the emphasis of the sentences. He has also divided each sentence 
into phrases, by making short pauses here and there, as indicated by the 
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punctuation or by the sense. Probably he has read the last sentence in 
this way :* 


w= ww ww == w w Vv = Ae — a ; 
In such a discussion as the present, therefore, 

| fae ey vw ew ww ww —_ ~ =, ww 

it is necessary even at the risk of truism 

vv w= —=~w wv 

to go back to first principles; 

and to begin the consideration of Rhythm in Prose and Verse 

wv = wy wer wy v ~ ww — vv ~ “vy _- 

by calling attention to the natural rhythm of our ordinary speech. 


“Moreover, he has with equal unconsciousness read so as to bring out 
the accented syllables at approximately equal intervals of time; and 
since they are separated by unequal numbers of unaccented syllables, he 
has read, now faster, now more slowly, hurrying or delaying the weaker 
syllables that the accents may with regularity march by. Thus he has 
read the words first principles in about the same time as the words and 
to begin the consideration; because in each case he has passed over two 
stresses. That is, he has read the sentence rhythmically. The rhythm 
of the English language, then, is an accentual rhythm like the beating 
of the heart, consisting of the recurrence of stresses at sensibly equal 
intervals of time: as distinguished from the quantitative rhythm of 
breathing, which consists of actions occupying equal durations of time. 
Lest the above sentence may seem to have been purposely made very 


rhythmical, let us examine a passage of really fine Prose from the 
English Bible: 


v= ww = we a wt fe —=e wy a wwe = = 
Remember now thy Creator, in the days of thy youth, when the evil 
— a. ea eases 25: er ne 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say: I have 
= 2 : v of. 5 See Ae ae eee — w 

no pleasure in them; when the sun, or the light, or the moon, or the 


— ee — Oe Oe ye me wv KK oOrCUrwOrhUc)hC rh 
stars, be not darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain; in the 


qua» ~~ ~ ae w- w — ns w Ss w =~ — — 
day when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and the strong men 


~, ——- w w w ~~ — ws > YY ~~ w 
shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease because they are few, 


and they that look out of the windows be darkened. 


Evidently this is as much more rhythmical than the preceding as it is 
more sonorously delightful to the ear. There is more balance between 
the successive phrases, the pauses are more marked and are distributed 
at more even intervals, and there is less abrupt disparity in the number 
of syllables between the stresses. The accent recurs oftenest on the 


*The marks » and — are used throughout this article only to indicate the 


presence and absence of stress: they are not to be understood as indicating the 
quantity of syllable. 
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third syllable from the preceding; but this recurrence is by no means 
regular, nor is it permitted to continue long without interruption; and 
the number of syllables between the stresses ranges from none to four. 
It would seem, then, that as Prose becomes more regularly rhythmical 
it becomes more harmonious; but this is not the whole truth. 


lt will add to the value of the paper submitted, if the cost to the 
— ww we w — a NS ww a oP — ~~ ws ww —. ww 
company of the service to the consumer, and the relation between the 
w-wve =: ~~ ~ —— aw ee a ae — oP ~ ~ — 
actual cost to the company of rendering the service, and the charge 
~~ ~ ae 2 w ~~ ous ~~ ee” ae 

to the consumer for the same, be considered. 


This is almost unendurably hideous: it sets the teeth on edge. But it is 
only one degree more regular than the foregoing. Here the accent 
recurs almost uniformly on every fourth syllable; but every now and 
then it drops back to the third, only to return to the fourth again, or 
to alternate a while between the two. Moreover, three of the four 
phrases contain the same number of accents, arranged in somewhat 
the same way. It sounds as if it ought somehow to be Verse, but it is 
too uneven; it is quite clearly intended for Prose, but it is too regular. 
So that its effect is at once an irritating monotony and a still more 
irritating suggestion of metrical form which it constantly fails to fulfil. 
If now we go a step farther, and alter as follows the first part of 
the passage from Ecclesiastes, we shall have not Prose but Verse: 
Remember thy Creator now, in youth, 
While yet the evil days come not, nor years 


When thou shalt say: 1 have no joy in them. 


What is the difference? In the original sentence there was no regular 
arrangement of stresses: to pronounce them with regularity it was 
necessary now to hurry, now to delay. In the altered sentence, the 
stresses recur at regularly equal intervals of space, alternating with 
unstressed syllables. From Prose which is rhythmical the sentence has 
become Verse which is rhythmical and metrical. For metre, in English, 
is the regular arrangement of stressed and unstressed syllables. ‘That 
is, the passage may now be scanned, or divided into feet, or combina- 
tions of stress and rest which recur regularly, and a certain number of 
which go to each line. 

But there is another difference. Every syllable accented in the 
original Prose is also accented where it occurs in the metrical version ; but 
the syllables thy, thou, have, and them, slurred over without accent in 
the Prose, bear in the Verse the accents of the feet in which they occur. 
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These latter are indeed much weaker than the others; yet in the natural 
reading of the lines their presence is quite evident, and their strength 
sufficient for carrying on the beat of the metre. This is partly because 
these words, weak as they are, follow in every case a syllable still weaker, 
so that their stress is strengthened by contrast; and partly because in 
each case the regular movement of the metre has led the ear to expect 
an accent at a certain point, so that it accepts these weak stresses as 
sufficient. Compare, for instance, the pronunciation of the word 
melancholy in the sentence “He was truly a melancholy sight,” and in 
Milton’s line: 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give 


In the first case, only one accent is heard—that upon the first syllable; 
in the second, there are clearly two accents—the original prose accent 
upon the first syllable and a weaker secondary accent upon the third. 
Now, in Prose these weaker accents are slurred over, obliterated by the 
sturdy irregular march of the rhythm so that their presence is hardly 
noticed—although they are still there, as may be seen by trying to pro- 
nounce any polysyllable with one accent and only one; but in Verse 
the feeblest secondary accent may be metrically equivalent to a strong 
prose accent, because that regular arrangement of the stresses which 
constitutes Metre makes the ear expect an accent at that place, and accept 
the weak stress as satisfactory. 

Throughout our metrical version from Ecclesiastes, we have pre- 
served unvaried that regular alternation of stress and rest which is the 
normal scansion of English Iambics. The lines are thus rigidly and 
normally metrical. But in a passage of any length such icy regularity 
as this would become faultily faultless. 

These roving mists that constant now begin 
To smoke along the hilly country, these 

With weighty rains and melted Alpine snows 
The mountain-cisterns fill, those ample stores 
Of water, scooped among the hollow rocks, 


Whence gush the streams, the ceaseless fountains play, 
And there unfailing wealth the rivers draw. 


A little examination will reveal two causes for the pedestrian monotony 
of these lines: as we have suggested already, the scansion is wearily 
regular; and furthermore, the stresses are all strong, and all of nearly 
equal force. If we change the order of words about so as to make Prose 
of the passage we shall observe that nearly all the stresses fall upon the 
same syllables as before: they are nearly all Prose accents. In more 
vigorous Verse there would be more variety. 
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There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 

Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swimming vapor slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine, 
And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 

The lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 

Hang rich in flowers; and far below them roars 
The long brook, falling thro’ the cloven ravine 

In cataract after cataract to the sea. 


Evidently this contains a number of irregularities. Sometimes the 
stresses are momentarily crowded together, two or even three successive 
syllables being stressed alike, as, for example, puts forth and the long 
brook falling. Sometimes, on the other hand, the accents are pushed 
abnormally far apart, two syllables instead of one intervening between 
them, as in the last line. Moreover, the accents themselves are by no 
means all of equal intensity; they range from the full force of Prose 
stresses down to the feeble secondary accents of prepositions and of the 
final syllable of lovelier; and the influence of their context upon these 
weaker stresses may be observed by comparing the force of the word to 
in from pine to pine and to the sea. Again, not only are the accents 
varied in strength, but the stronger and weaker ones are variously 
arranged so that no two lines have precisely the same cadence. This 
passage, then, is far less rigidly metrical than the former. In this the 
normal alternation of stress and rest predominates indeed, and is every- 
where suggested to the ear; but it is constantly and sharply departed 
from. And surely there can be no question which of the two is the 
nobler and more harmonious Verse. It would appear, therefore, that 
just as Prose gains as it becomes more regular in rhythm, so Verse 
gains as it becomes less regular. 

Yet here again this is not the whole truth. For just as Prose 
through too much regularity degenerates into a jingle, so Verse by too 
much freedom degenerates into jargon. 


But I have better words than you. Look here 
I’ll show you what the earth is. 

You see a girl only? I say I am 

The earth’s disguise. She has left to be hills, 
And to go in her ways of beautiful strength, 
But hither on this errand, for your loved love, 
Came out of being Spring. 


This is quite clearly intended for Verse; but it will not scan. The 
stresses are so irregularly placed that their normal alternation is not 
merely varied but obliterated. It seems maddeningly like Prose; but 
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it is not Prose. Again, the metre is not only obscure but ambiguous: 
one is tempted to read 


She has left to be hills 
a a ew ee ew Ow oa 
And to go in her ways of beautiful strength. 


Whereas the context makes it plain that the alternating scansion of 
Blank Verse is the one intended. 

The ultimate structural relation between Prose and Verse, therefore, 
is this: that each gains in beauty as it approaches the other, just so far 
as each clearly retains its own distinctive character. Prose, which is 
rhythmical, becomes more effective, more sonorously emphatic in the 
presentation of its meaning, as it becomes more regular in its rhythm, 
more like Verse: and Verse, which is characteristically metrical, becomes 
more vigorous in its harmony as it approaches the free irregularity of 
Prose. This holds true, however, only so long as Prose avoids the pre- 
dominance of a single rhythmic pattern, only so long as Verse keeps its 
normal scansion unmistakably present to the ear. The moment the one 
loses its freedom and becomes almost metrical, the moment the other 
breaks its bounds and becomes almost unmetrical, chaos is come again: 
and the result is neither Prose nor Verse, but that kind of horrible sing- 
song whose hybrid nature we have already illustrated. If you read 
aloud the two examples of this type, there may be some doubt in the 
mind of the hearer as to which is meant for Prose, which for Verse; 
but there can be none that, whatever they are, they are both very bad. 
The finest Prose and the noblest Verse resemble each other as nearly 
as the law of their different natures will allow: another step, and they 
plunge together from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

The harmony of good Verse, then, lies in its continual variation 
from the normal scansion which it nevertheless constantly suggests and 
keeps alive to the ear; which it emphasizes by its very departure there- 
from, as the chain is more emphasized when the dog is rearing and 
yelling at the end of it than when he is lying quietly within its length. 
In all the examples here given the normal foot is the Iambus VY —; 
and the normal line consists of five such feet. 


The swim/ming va/por slopes/athwart/the glen/ 


From this scansion the verse varies, as we have seen, by the alternative 
use of weaker stresses, and by occasionally crowding the stresses closer 
together or shifting them farther apart. But always there are five feet 
in a line, and among these the normal Iambus predominates. With 
this in mind we are ready to consider the final element in the relation 
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of Prose and Verse, the element which chiefly distinguishes between the 
different treatments of the same verse-form by different poets, the prin- 
ciple which comes nearest to being the essential secret of good versifica- 
tion: the element of Phrasing. 

Tennyson once said in reply to those who objected to the complexity 
of his verse: “If they would only read it naturally, like Prose, it would 
all come right.” Let us now examine the passage already quoted from 
his Oenone, reading it not merely like Prose, but precisely as if it were 
Prose, 

There lies a vale in Tda, 

lovelier than all the valleys of Yonian_ hills. 
The swimming vapor slopes athwart the glen, 
puts forth an arm, 

and creeps from pine to pine, 

and loiters, slowly drawn. 

On either hand, 


~ ieee ~~ a _ aw =<. ..oF 2 ~ —— > ae ~ 
the lawns and meadow-ledges midway down hang rich in flowers; 


and far below them roars the long brook, 


~~ -_ 


falling thro the cloven ravine 


in cataract after cataract to the sea. 

This prose-analysis of the quotation differs from its metrical analysis 
in two respects: first, we disregard all but the strong “prose” accents ; 
for in reading Prose the weaker stresses are, as we have seen, slurred 
over and unheard; secondly, we divide not into lines and feet, but only 
where the meaning demands a pause; that is, we divide only into 
phrases. The word phrase is here used not in its grammatical sense, 
but as meaning a portion of Prose included between pauses. Now 
comparing the prose-structure of the passage with its verse-structure, 
we may note several differences. In the first place, the phrases are not 
conterminous with the lines; on the contrary, there is a studied 
irregularity in the relative positions of line and phrase; and further- 
more, the phrases themselves vary widely in length. Again, the indi- 
vidual phrases, read as portions of Prose, are themselves rhythmical ; 
and, as in good Prose, there is great variety in the rhythms of the 
different phrases. Finally, the rhythms of the phrases are, for the most 
part, anything but Iambic: in so far as they approach metre at all 
many of them exhibit some movement strongly contrasted with the 
Iambic movement of the verse. 
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Now read the above aloud as a passage of connected Prose: that is, 
slurring over the weaker stresses, and pausing only between the phrases. 
Evidently, it has all the qualities of good Prose—the irregular spacing 
of the stresses, the varying length and cadence of the phrases, even the 
quality of constantly and variously approaching metre without ever 
overstepping the boundary. Good Verse, then, it would seem, is not 
merely something different from Prose. It is prose, good prose—and 
something more. Taking into account the weaker accents, and dividing 
it arbitrarily at fixed intervals, we perceive its metrical form, its scan- 
sion. But further: we have seen that the relative arrangement of line 
and phrase is carefully irregular, so that a line generally ends within 
a phrase, a phrase within a line; and that the rhythm of a phrase is 
often strongly contrasted with the normal scansion of the verse. There 
is thus a perpetual contrast and conflict between the division into 
phrases and the division into lines, between the metrical Iambic line 
and the various unmetrical prose-rhythms of the phrases. In this con- 
flict the metre must always be uppermost. The moment the phrase- 
rhythm becomes too regular and pronounced, that moment the line 
seems to scan in two ways, the subconscious ear loses track of the normal 
metrical beat, and chaos is come again. The moment the arbitrary 
pause at the end of the line is obliterated by too much smoothness of 
overrunning, that moment the ear loses track of the division into lines, 
and the result is only bad Prose. But so long as the balance is held, 
and the equilibrium of the scansion preserved, the verse gains enormously 
in vigor and sweep and freedom by the harmonious clash of opposing 
rhythms. Its metrical bondage is enhanced by opposition, and it seems 
beautifully to read at once as Prose and as Verse. 

To make this clearer, let us examine more in detail the phrasing of 
the passage just given. The first phrase is in complete unison with the 
metre, that the scansion may at the outset be firmly established in the 
ear. Then comes a long sinuous phrase whose rhythm, strongly opposed 
to the scansion, marks the prevailing movement of the phrasing through- 
out the paragraph. It suggests the Peonic metre so familiar in Mr. 
Kipling’s poetry— 

Calling to the Angels and the souls in their degree— 


This same rhythm is faintly echoed at the end of the following phrase. 
Then, lest the scansion be lost, the phrasing for the next two lines runs 
side by side with it, varied only by the frequent pauses and the balance 
of the short phrases among themselves. Finally the phrase-rhythm 
rises to a climax, breaking away from the scansion, falling back a little, 
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then leaping further away, until at last the brook tumbles down the 
rocks in a burst of reckless rhythm thoroughly unmetrical in character. 
It is noteworthy that this violently individual phrase is made to coincide 
in position with a line, whereas the shorter phrases above, which have 
no rhythm apart from the scansion, are the most variously placed. 
Thus the two conflicts between metre and phrasing—the conflict of 
rhythm and the conflict of position—are alternately brought into play. 

In the above, the conflict of phrase and metre, though clearly per- 
ceptible, is delicate and subdued: the phrases are held in rigid subjec- 
tion, that the verse may remain fittingly peaceful in effect. But a far 
greater latitude than this is possible without oversetting scansion. The 
phrasing of the following passage, for example, is a series of furious 
outbursts and sudden lulls: 


He spoke; and to confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim. The sudden blaze 
Far round illumined Hell. Highly they raged 
Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arms 
Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heaven. 

He spoke ; 

and to confirm his words 

out flew millions of flaming swords, 

drawn from the thighs of mighty Cherubim. 


The sudden blaze far round illumined Hell. 


Highly they raged ‘against the Highest, 


a ee 
and fierce with grasped arms, 


clashed on their sounding shields the din of war 

hurling defiance toward the vault of Heaven. 
Especially noticeable and very characteristic of Milton are the metrical 
fifth phrase, in itself a Heroic Line, but brought into skilful conflict 
with the scansion by being divided between two lines; and the curious 
double cadence made by alternating similar short phrases of conflict 
and unison in the last two lines. 

But the Prose of the phrases must be good prose; that is, it must 
not, on the one hand, be flat and colorless in rhythm, nor on the other 
overpass the bounds of metre. For, the moment a phrase-rhythm de- 
velops an absolute scansion of its own, the conflict is no longer between 
rhythm and metre, but between one metre and another. Consider, for 
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instance, the phrasing of a portion of the horrible example given earlier 
in this article. 


She has left to be hills, 


— ww = a ~~ —— 6S oe tee Sat = ‘ 
and to go in her ways of beautiful strength... . 


This, unfortunately, scans: therefore the Verse does not. The other 
extreme may be observed in the quotation from Thomson’s Seasons, 
where the only conflict is a slight conflict of position, and the phrases 
toddle timidly along beside the scansion, hardly daring to call their 
rhythms their own. 

This counterpoint of struggling and contrasted rhythms, so impor- 
tant a part of the structural beauty of Music, is perhaps the most 
important element in the musical beauty of Verse; but hardly 
less important is the second aspect of the strife between phrasing and 
scansion, that relative arrangement of line and phrase which determines 
the position of the pauses. At the end of every line of Verse, in what- 
ever form, there is a slight arbitrary pause while the eye travels back 
to the beginning of the next line and the subconscious ear measures the 
length of the line just read. By this the reader, without any conscious 
counting of the feet, compares the length of corresponding or successive 
lines, and becomes pleasantly conscious of the metrical form without 
distracting his attention from the thought. It is easier and more 
natural to apprehend the form of a poem by lines, which are fixed as 
to length and sequence, than by feet, which are constantly varied by 
abnormal positions of their stresses and by the fluctuating intensity of 
the stresses themselves. In ordinary reading, therefore, one does not 
scan: one senses the verse-form as a series of liaes bearing to one another 
a certain relation of length, rhythm, and arrangement. Of the metre one 
notes only the general sensuous effect: and only therefore is it possible 
for a person without knowledge of Prosody to read poetry with appre- 
ciation, just as without understanding Harmony one may yet enjoy 
music. It is to this end that poetry is printed in lines; and the raison 
d’etre of Rime is to mark the ends of the lines melodiously and without 
monotony. 

That the reader shall be aware of the division into lines as the poem 
proceeds is, then, of primary importance. But it is only less important 
that this division shall not obtrude itself upon his attention.so as to 
interfere with his concentration upon the meaning of what he reads. 
And this obtrusion takes place alike when the ends of the lines are so 
emphasized as to produce an irritating monotony, or so obliterated that 
he must scan in order to follow the metre. This necessity becomes very 
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evident in hearing Verse read aloud. ‘There is little to chose between 
the reader who separates the lines with a sing-song iteration and the 
reader who (like many modern actors) runs the lines together until 
the Verse sounds like over-regular Prose. The form, in short, must 
subserve the sense by being perceptible subconsciously: neither allowing 
the observer to become unconscious of it, nor forcing itself upon his 
consciousness. Of course, this general principle underlies all Prosody, 
and, indeed, the technique of every art. But it applies with particular 
force to the pause at the end of the line in Verse, because, as we have 
seen, it is by these pauses that the verse-form is apprehended in ordinary 
reading. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the normal pause at the end of each 
line, like the normal beat of the metre, shall be constantly perceptible 
without forcing itself upon the attention: that it be neither so empha- 
sized as to be wearisome, nor so obscured as to cause difficulty in fol- 
lowing the form. And this is evidently the office of the phrasing. When 
a phrase ends with a line, the pause at the end of that line is emphasized : 
more or less strongly as the phrase ends with a full stop or with some 
slighter break in the sense. And when a phrase runs over the end of a 
line, the pause there is shortened and concealed: more or less in pro- 
portion as the words between which the line ends are more or less 
intimately connected by their syntax. Thus the close of an end-stopped 
line may receive an additional pause ranging from a break between 
phrases too slight to be marked by a comma, up to an indefinite silence ; 
and the close of a run-over line may be veiled by a connection of words 
ranging from the mere absence of punctuation, down to the impossibility 
of any pause whatever. This latter extreme, indeed, is hardly admissible ; 
for the complete absence of the pause at the end even of a single line 
risks the overthrowing of the metre and has a very disagreeable effect 
upon the ear. 


And the commencement of atonement is 
The sense of its necessity. Say on. 


A succession of such lines is unbearable. On the other hand, a succes- 
sion of end-stopped lines presently becomes equally disagreeable through 
monotony. Between these two extremes lies the second great conflict of 
phrase and scansion, the second great desideratum of good Verse. By 
constantly varying the normal pause at the end of the line through the 
relative arrangement of line and phrase, the division into lines must 
be veiled without ever being quite forgotten. 

This veiling and variation of the terminal pauses appears beautifully 
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in the opening lines of Bryant’s Thanatopsis. The division into phrases 
is indicated to make analysis more easy. 


To him who/in the love of Nature/holds 
Communion with her visible forms/she speaks 
A varied language./For his happier hours 

She has a voice of gladness,/and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty;/and she steals 

Into his darker musings/with a mild 

And healing sympathy/that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware./When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour/come like a blight 

Over thy spirit,/and sad images 

Of the stern agony,/the shroud and pall/ 

And breathless darkness,/and the Narrow House/ 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart—/ 
Go forth under the open sky,/and list 

To Nature’s teachings/ . . 


The structure of this magnificent verse would repay a far more detailed 
analysis. Notice the subtle grading of the stresses, the vigorous contrast 
of scansion and phrase-rhythm, and the tireless variety of the pauses; 
and then notice how all this opposition is held under just sufficient 
control, so that the equilibrium of the normal scansion, continually and 
seductively threatened, is never for a moment overthrown. This is no 
place to discuss the importance of Bryant as a poet; but his surpassing 
mastery of Blank Verse lies beyond all question. 

And it is chiefly in the phrasing that we may find the key to the 
diverse and characteristic treatments of the same form by different poets 
and in various times. Tennyson’s Blank Verse does not move like Mil- 
ton’s; the Heroic couplets of Pope sound differently from those of 
Dryden, and very differently from those of William Morris; and the 
Sonnets of Wordsworth have another cadence than those of Rossetti. 
These differences lie chiefly in the rhythms and arrangement of the 
phrases. For not only has each of the greater metrists his own charac- 
teristic treasury of phrase-rhythms as well as those which all the 
masters hold in common, but certain periods of English Literature have 
exhibited a characteristic predominance of certain rhythms recognizable 
alike in their best Prose and in the phrases of their Verse. The dating 
of Shakespeare’s plays by his increasing freedom in overrunning is the 
most familiar case in point. But no less obvious are the Miltonic device 
of dividing between two lines a phrase which is in itself a Pentameter, 
Tennyson’s fondness for a series of end-stopped lines varied only by 
the gradation of their stresses, Shelley’s Dactylic phrase-rhythms, and 
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the weak final stress of the Preraphaelites. There is a more than 
accidental relation between the phrasing of Elizabethan Verse and 
the Prose of Lyly and the Wits; it is not by chance that Milton’s 
Verse is alive with the rhythms of the King James Bible; that the 
Prose of Addison answers to the phrases of Pope; or that the 
declamatory phrasing of Shelley and Byron follows the cadences of 
contemporary romance. Minute analysis may reveal not only the charac- 
teristics of a period, but the influence of one poet upon another, and 
even the chronology of a particular author’s reading and study. That 
Keats, for example, had saturated himself with Elizabethan poetry when 
he wrote Endymion, and then studied Dryden before writing Lamia, 
needs no other evidence than the phrasing of the poems themselves. 

It is entirely natural that this should be so; for phrasing involves 
and comprises much of the more elementary detail of verse-structure. 
Since the scansion and the phrasing of a passage differ first in the 
recognition of the weaker accents as metrical units in Verse and their 
oblivion in Prose, it follows that the whole subject of the intensity and 
arrangement of accents is wrapped up in the subject of phrasing. Since 
the second great distinction between phrasing and scansion is that in 
the one we divide into feet and lines, while in the other we divide only 
at the pauses, it follows that phrasing is equally interdependent with 
the management of the cadences and the variation of the feet. In this 
aspect, phrasing may be considered as comprehending within itself prac- 
tically the whole technical detail of Prosody. And, indeed, the poet in 
the actual process of composition so considers it. The trained ear of 
the skilful versifier perceives simultaneously the mutual rhythms of 
phrase and scansion, and holds a just balance between them; and 
if he is master of his art, this is done subconsciously, while his atten- 
tion is focused upon what he is trying to say. He does not think of 
feet or stresses, any more than the virtuoso in the midst of a perform- 
ance thinks what finger he is using. He thinks metrically in rhythmic 
counterpoint, as the composer thinks harmonically in four parts. But 
this subconscious mastery comes even to Genius only through patient 
study. His ear, if he be naturally gifted, may from the first warn him 
when he goes wrong; but only his knowledge of Prosody can inform 
him what is wrong, and how to set it right; nor without this can he 
conceive how to go about producing a certain desired effect. This knowl- 
edge of the technicalities of his art he has attained by studying the work 
of earlier masters, neither as a philistine nor as a pedant, but as a 
craftsman; neither imagining that they have accomplished their results 
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without knowing what they were about, nor making their work a field 
for the microscopic analysis of scholarly mare’s-nests. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the whole science of Prosody rests upon 
Tennyson’s principle that English Verse is to be scanned precisely as 
it is naturally read to bring out the sense. The stresses are determined 
by emphasis, the pauses by intelligence; and the sounds are those which 
the average reader hears. The man who scans the opening line of “Para- 
dise Lost” without stressing the word first will never learn any more 
about verse; for it is our business to understand what the poets have 
done, and not to impute to them our own prejudged theories. 
Brian Hooker. 


THE HIGHLAND WIND 


BY PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 
*T1s dusk; the wild wind sings my sweetheart’s song— 
She of the weary eye and gentle hand, 
She who, because she strove to understand, 
Best knows the longing sadnesses that throng 
In every quavering cadence of that song. 


And when the wild wind sings my sweetheart’s song, 
Hand clasping hand, low clouds rush frightened by ; 
Sheep huddle close beneath the mountain strong ; 
Gray veils of mist hang streaming from the sky. 
Grass blade and flower, bracken and lithe broom, 

All bend obeisance to this fearful power. 

The listening lake turns black with sullen gloom ; 
Its aspect wilder grows with every hour ; 

White tears run o’er its face, and more and more 

It sobs and sobs upon the pebbly shore. 


And when the wild wind sings my sweetheart’s song, 
Across the palpitating pasture land. 

With trembling step it swiftly whirls along 

To where, above the brook, the dark trees stand— 
Its harp! One note as soft as April breeze 

Preludes ; then all its myriad fingers touch 

The leaves and branches, raising harmonies 

So wild, so sorrow pregnant, that they clutch 

The low brook’s breath like tears, until it sighs— 
On its rock bed uneasily it lies. 
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And when the wild wind sings my sweetheart’s song, 
And tunes its doleful harp, it sings for hours ; 
Night closes down, and still it sings, so strong, 

So sad, so passionate, the hearth smoke cowers 
About the glowing log ere it ascends 

The chimney that so piteously whines. 

The darkness of my room no respite lends, 

For when I close my eyes, I see great pines 

Wave their black arms, shake their green fingertips, 
Like women wailing o’er a dead man’s lips. 


And when the wild wind sings my sweetheart’s song, 
Oh, those are agonies would rend a stone! 

What wailing woes, what stings of ancient wrong 
Envenom it, to lend its accents tone 

More sad than Magdalene’s repentant prayer, 

More fierce than screech from warring eagle’s beak, 
Or tiger mother fronted in her lair, 

More passionate than her whose lover’s cheek 

Is her own life? Thus I lie wondering, 

While all the night I hear the wild wind sing. 


And when the wild wind sings my sweetheart’s song, 
Where is my sweetheart then? where that dear heart 
To list whose pulsing vainly now I long? 

What echoings would from her bosom start, 

As tales of weary souls to her were told, 

Of weary souls, impelled to wander ever, 

Clasping at solace they should ne’er enfold, 

Whose wings might beat the air, though never, never 
Above the earth to rise! But tell me, when 

These tales were told, where was my sweetheart then? 


*Tis dark ; the wild wind sings my sweetheart’s song, 
She of the weary eye and gentle hand, 

She who, because she strove to understand, 

Best knows the longing sadnesses that throng 

In every quavering cadence of that song. 


Paul Scott Mowrer. 





THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY ON TRIAL 
BY ABRAM §, ISAACS 


WirTH our country’s development along every line of activity, an ex- 
pansion which has crowned the United States with the glories and am- 
bitions of a world power, it is natural that the element of size should 
have become a synonym for greatness and that triumphant America 
should recognize in purely materialistic results the most signal proofs of 
prosperity. Now it is undeniable—the vast stride forward our country 
has taken, and every American must be proud of the advance. Few 
nations can point to such unexampled growth within recent decades—no 
wonder that European rulers are beginning to conjure up an American 
peril in half envy, half fear. 

If all analysis were purely quantitative and the greatness of a nation 
were merely a matter of exports and imports, tonnage of vessels, bank 
balances, crops, new houses, ships, canals, and the price of breadstuffs and 
coal, one might view with unconcern American complacency and over- 
confidence. But progress to be permanent must be qualitative as well— 
and some factors that condition a nation’s development, nay, the real 
genuine elements, cannot be weighed or counted—they resist scales and 
schedules—they are invisible, yet all powerful and all controlling. 

In no sphere of activity is the fetish of growth by size more alarming 
than that of the American University, and in no line has the infection of 
example been more pernicious. The development of the little “notions” 
counter into a well-equipped department store, while deplored in certain 
quarters, was an inevitable consequence of the new movement in trade— 
the aggregation under one roof of many departments, which enables the 
proprietors to buy and sell at the lowest price, promoting the comfort and 
convenience of patrons. The community is largely indebted to the men 
whose genius and practical ability, whose capital and enterprise, have 
dene so much to raise business to a science. But the application of the 
department idea to the university is without justification. The school is 
not a shop—the schedule of study is not a pricelist—the teacher is not a 
salesman, the student not the general public, and the fundamentals of 
education not coffee or dry goods, bric-a-brac or notions, even if teachers 
you find, not a few, who are decidedly notional, and some, not many, 
whose principles, as unsteady as the stock market, are sold to the highest 
bidder. To such a complexion does commercialism bring the American 
University. 

What would you have? an opponent might here exclaim. Can you 
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expect the university to lag behind the age, to shrivel into a primary 
school, not to expand into an institution worthy of its name? Must it 
not grow? And if growth be demied, will it not decay? Is not the uni- 
versity itself an evolution and to-day must it not be true to its own his- 
torical law of development that demands expansion in every department? 
Would a narrower ideal satisfy our age and its requirements? Must not 
the university as teacher of the century be true to the spirit of the cen- 
tury, whatever become of old traditions and predilections? If it be com- 
mercialism which makes us abandon the stage-coach for the railroad, why 
decry the commercialism which gives us a modern up-to-date University, 
with every department in working order, instead of the sleepy, one-sided, 
and elementary college of a past generation? 

There is no desire to underrate the far-reaching influence for good 
of a modern, well-equipped university, and it is foreign to the present 
purpose to advocate any return to the elementary college of an earlier 
decade. The law of growth is not to be resisted—the church, the univer- 
sity, alike must yield to the world-conqueror, if each wishes to survive as 
a live factor toward human betterment. But growth signifies more than 
mere aggregation or accumulation—it is organic, not mechanical. 
Genuine growth comes from within. If we deplore an undergrown col- 
lege, weak, onesided, elementary, shall we welcome the overgrown college 
or university in which courses are hopelessly expanded, departments added 
to departments—students numbered by thousands, but little study; a 
maximum of scholars and a minimum of scholarship? “Here,” said a 
pompous writer, showing a volume he had written, “here is a multum in 
parvo.” Can it not more truly be said of the average departmental uni- 
versity: “Here is parvum in multis” ? 

Wherein consists the real strength of the university? Not in the 
multiplicity of courses or the reduplication of buildings, not in the mere 
aggregation of teachers or students, not in imposing endowments or in- 
creasing expenses, not in victories on the “field” or the river. These are 
not to be despised as evidences of activity and of what usually passes for 
success. Real strength, however, must come from within, not without. It 
is the heart of the university from which spring its issues of life, its aim, 
atmosphere, inner impulse, not outside adornments and advertisements. 
It is not a huge machine, shop or manufactory. Size is merely secondary. 
It must be genuine, not counterfeit, whether its endowment be a hundred 
thousand or twenty millions. That is the essential—genuineness, reality, 
sincerity, an education without alloy. Where to-day is this primary con- 
sideration? What university has the courage to resist dangerous ten- 
dencies of our time? 
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The university must be more than true to the spirit of its century— 
it has a higher aim and purpose. It must be true to the scholar’s ideals, 
not the trader’s, the merchant’s, the promoter’s. Every age has its own 
tendency—sometimes within one century how many opposing tenden- 
cies may run riot! Happily across the storms of the centuries, with 
their discordant cries and movements, is heard the scholar’s clear, 
calm voice—“for life and letters,’ in which the true aspiration of 
humanity is echoed—life and knowledge. This voice is drowned to- 
day in too many institutions, its significance unheeded, its appeal un- 
recognized, because the principle of the circus has come to be more power- 
ful. The university must be a huge theatre, with plentiful side shows, 
to gratify the whims of its benefactors, to illustrate the fads 
of its managers. There must be a continuous performance—a vast assem- 
blage of students, every subject under the sun, however inapposite, must 
have its chair (an exaggeration which does not exaggerate the tendency 
in some colleges), courses are shortened until they become a travesty, 
degrees are cheapened until they lose caste. Where is learning’s message? 
Where the scholar’s dignity ? 

One often hears the remark that as it is impossible to resist present 
tendencies, it is allowable to utilize the wealth of generous men and 
women for the University’s purposes. Such an assertion, however, is a 
sophistry, in the exercise of which gentle art children of light can oc- 
casionally surpass children of darkness. It is difficult, we admit, but not 
impossible, to resist one’s environment. Of all the factors which enter 
into a nation’s complex life, it is the university which should resolutely 
oppose devitalization at whatever cost. As a teacher it must be loyal to 
vital truths, however unpopular. But even the university must have a 
conscience—it can afford poverty, a small teaching body, a paucity of 
courses and students, but it cannot afford to be false to its own conscience 
and ideals. What is a crime in the individual, is no less a crime in an 
institution. 

Surely in the stir and strife of the age, the unrest and fever, the 
struggle and show, there should be one isle of safety, one lighthouse, one 
star of steady gleam. That is the university’s province, far above the 
storm and confusion ; and the Republic needs its counsel with such urgent 
problems pressing for solution, with class hatreds being aroused, with 
graft the order of the day, and our country rapidly facing another crisis 
in its history. Now, if ever, it requires the calm yet vigorous voice of its 
educated men and women, to whom the university has taught genuineness, 
sincerity, even poise, true culture. Milton defined education as something 
“which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the 
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offices, both public and private, of peace and war.” That ideal has not 
become obsolete, and is still suggestive to our educators. 

What then is needed? The university must dare to be poor, if wealth 
can be acquired only with dishonor. It can still be a university, even if 
its equipment be restricted and it must wait patiently for deliverance. 
Yet if a Luther battled with poverty and was victorious—type of how 
many illustrious souls in the world’s via dolorosa—cannot the American 
University endure straitened means for any number of years, hopeful 
none the less of final triumph? Many a college has accomplished more 
with humble resources, and put more soul-power into its work when the 
skies of its destiny were dark indeed, than when its endowment was 
largely increased and it had developed into a departmental institution. 
In the land of Goshen, there was no plague of darkness, and in a period 
of stress and strain teachers and students were developed to high en- 
deavor which gave them a distinction that was not soon to pass away. 
The men at the head of such institutions would never have consented to 
make their atmosphere from the portals redolent of the golden calf. 
Their halls of learning were dedicated to the scholar, the reformer, the 
teacher, not to benefactors whose sole prerogative to fame is their money, 
however acquired. From their entrance, professor and student were not 
unconsciously taught that wealth is the educational deity when educa- 
tion is the only form of wealth which abides from age to age. 

Fortunately some of our universities recognize the peril of the hour 
and are steering aright. They are glad to receive generous gifts, but 
they will not sacrifice their dignity and self-respect to please the vanity 
of temporary possessors of influence and wealth. They will not pander 
to any unworthy fashion, but prefer the quiet, unadvertised ways of use- 
fulness. Happily, too, can be found some men and women of wealth, who 
are modest, unselfish, unassuming. They are lavish, intelligent givers 
from their love of learning and humanity. They seek no publicity, they 
demand no notoriety; they are grateful for the opportunity of dispensing 
kindness in any form, and regard their wealth as a trust, for whose 
stewardship they are held in strict obligation. Such men and women can 
be depended upon by the American university with heart and conscience. 

Amid the shams and unrealities that abound even in the educational 
world, it is refreshing to recall institutions whose ambition is not big- 
ness but genuineness, who rejoice as their resources grow, but find a 
keener pleasure in thoroughness of instruction than in mere expansion of 
the schedule of studies, who hail the increasing class roll but feel happier 
in the knowledge that the great majority of the students are becoming 
more and more earnest, thoughtful, self-controlled. With pardonable 
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pride they note the addition of stately buildings fronting the campus, 
which add to their strength and prestige; but they are grateful most of 
all that their halls of learning possess the indefinable atmosphere of 
scholarship and lofty endeavor. Their faculties consist chiefly of teachers 
who love the gentler life and who have the courage to practise self-sacri- 
fice for their ideals. They are not priests or hermits by any means— 
many are men of affairs as well, active in their callings. They are glad 
to live in Arcady even at salaries that seem ridiculous after so many 
years of exacting preparation. Theirs, however, is a higher compensa- 
tion when they reflect on their priceless privilege as teachers of American 
youth, moulders of the nation’s coming leaders. 

The American university is on trial—of this there can be no doubt. 
It has more or less formidable critics in all directions who are gradually 
impressing the public with the reasonableness of their views. Some 
sharply assail it for its antiquated system, a useless legacy of the Middle 
Ages ; others for the rapidity with which it has changed traditional meth- 
ods and made confusion worse confounded. On the one hand, it is ar- 
raigned for being out of touch with the masses, representing an indolent 
and aristocratic minority; on the other, it is attacked as yielding too 
readily to the liberal spirit and teaching a dangerous democracy. There 
are universities and universities; and the defects, hereditary or acquired, 
in some are counterbalanced by excellences in others. If, however, the 
University is to prove a vital and uplifting influence in our national life, 
with our population growing more and more heterogeneous, a mere trans- 
planting, in many sections, of foreign soil and foreign prejudices, it must 
begin its task in earnest “for life and letters,” for genuineness in scholar- 
ship and character. It must prove, before too late, the American dynamo 
to control and vitalize the American nation and lead it to higher issues. 
Let the true expansion of our Republic be not in foreign conquest but in 
conquest of ourselves. 

The American has to be regained for America and American ideals. 
The University must resolutely prepare for the work. Too much time 
has already been lost. 

Abram 8S. Isaacs. 





OLD MATERIAL AND NEW PLAYS 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


WHENEVER the spring comes round and everything beneath the sun 
looks wonderful and new, the habitual theatre-goer, who has attended 
every legitimate performance throughout the winter 
season in New York, is moved to lament that there is 
nothing new behind the footlights. Week after week 
he has seen the same old puppets pulled mechanically 
through the same old situations, doing conventional 
deeds and repeating conventional lines, until at last, as he watches the 
performance of yet another play, he feels like saying to the author, “But, 
my dear sir, I have seen and heard all this so many, many times 
already!” For this spring-weariness of the frequenter of the theatre, 
the common run of our contemporary playwrights must be held respon- 
sible. The main trouble seems to be that, instead of telling us what 
they think life is like, they tell us what they think a play is like. Their 
fault is not—to use Hamlet’s phrase—that they “imitate humanity so 
abominably”: it is, rather, that they do not imitate humanity at all. 
Most of our playwrights, especially the newcomers to the craft, imitate 
each other. They make plays for the sake of making plays, instead of 
for the sake of representing life. ‘They draw their inspiration from 
the little mimic world behind the footlights, rather than from the 
roaring and tremendous world which takes no thought of the theatre. 
Their art fails to interpret life, because they care less about life than 
they care about their art. They are interested in what they are doing, 
instead of being interested in why they are doing it. “Go to!”, they 
say to themselves, “I will write a play”; and the weary auditor is 
tempted to murmur the sentence of the cynic Frenchman, “Je n’en vois 
pas la nécessité.” 

But now, lest we be led into misapprehension, let us understand clearly 
that what we desire in the theatre is not new material, but rather a fresh 
and vital treatment of such material as the playwright finds made to his 
hand. After a certain philosophic critic had announced the startling 
thesis that only some thirty odd distinct dramatic situations were con- 
ceivable, Goethe and Schiller set themselves the task of tabulation, and 
ended by deciding that the largest conceivable number was less than 
twenty. It is a curious paradox of criticism that for new plays old ma- 
terial is best. This statement is supported historically by the fact that all 
the great Greek dramatists, nearly all of the Elizabethans, Corneille, 
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Racine, Moliére, and, to a great extent, the leaders of the drama in the 
nineteenth century, made their plays deliberately out of narrative ma- 
terials already familiar to the theatre-going public of their times. The 
drama, by its very nature, is an art traditional in form and resumptive in 
its subject-matter. It would be futile, therefore, for us to ask contem- 
porary playwrights to invent new narrative materials. Their fault is not 
that they deal with what is old, but that they fail to make out of it any- 
thing which is new. If, in the long run, they weary us, the reason is not 
that they are lacking in invention, but that they are lacking in imagina- 
tion. 

That invention and imagination are two very different faculties, that 
the second is much higher than the first, that invention has seldom 
been displayed by the very greatest authors, whereas imagination 
has always been an indispensable characteristic of their work—these 
points have all been made clear in a very suggestive essay by Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews, which is included in his volume entitled 
Inquiries and Opinions. It remains for us to consider somewhat 
closely what the nature of imagination is. Imagination is nothing 
more or less than the faculty for realization—the faculty by which 
the mind makes real unto itself such materials as are presented to it. 
The full significance of this definition may be made clear by a simple 
illustration. 

Suppose that some morning at breakfast you pick up a newspaper and 
read that a great earthquake has overwhelmed Messina, killing countless 
thousands and rendering an entire province desolate. You say, “How 
very terrible!”—after which you go blithely about your business, un- 
troubled, undisturbed. But suppose that your little girl’s pet pussy-cat 
happens to fall out of the fourth-story window. If you chance to be an 
author and have an article to write that morning, you will find the task of 
composition heavy. Now, the reason why the death of a single pussy-cat 
affects you more than the death of a hundred thousand human beings 
is merely that you realize the one and do not realize the other. You do not, 
by the action of imagination, make real unto yourself the disaster at Mes- 
sina; but when you see your little daughter’s face, you at once and easily 
imagine woe. Similarly, on the largest scale, we go through life realizing 
only a very little part of all that is presented to our minds. Yet, finally, 
we know of life only so much as we have realized. To use the other word 
for the same idea—we know of life only so much as we have imagined. 
Now, whatever of life we make real unto ourselves by the action of imagi- 
nation is for us fresh and instant and, in a deep sense, new—even though 
the same materials have been realized by millions of human beings be- 
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fore us. It is new because we have made it, and we are different from all 
our predecessors. Landor imagined Italy, realized it, made it instant and 
afresh. In the subjective sense, he created Italy, an Italy that had never 
existed before—Landor’s Italy. Later Browning came, with a new imagi- 
nation, a new realization, a new creation—Browning’s Italy. The ma- 
terials had existed through immemorable centuries; Landor, by imagina- 
tion made of them something real; Browning imagined them again and 
made of them something new. But a Cook’s tourist hurrying through 
Italy is likely, through deficiency of imagination, not to realize an Italy 
at all. He reviews the same materials that were presented to Landor and 
to Browning, but he makes nothing out of them. Italy for him is tedious, 
like a twice-told tale. The trouble is not that the materials are old, but 
that he lacks the faculty for realizing them and thereby making of them 
something new. 

A great many of our contemporary playwrights travel like Cook’s 
tourists through the traditional subject-matter of the theatre. They 
stop off here and there, at this or that eternal situation; but they 
do not, by imagination, make it real. Thereby they miss the proper 
function of the dramatist, which is to imagine some aspect of the 
perennial struggle between human wills so forcibly as to make us 
realize it, in the full sense of the word—realize it as we daily fail 
to realize the countless struggles we ourselves engage in. The theatre, 
rightly considered, is not a place in which to escape from the realities 
of life, but a place in which to seek refuge from the unrealities of 
actual living in the contemplation of life realized—life made real by 
imagination. 

The trouble with most ineffective plays is that the fabricated life they 
set before us is less real than such similar phases of actual life as we 
have previously realized for ourselves. We are wearied because we have 
already unconsciously imagined more than the playwright professionally 
imagines for us. With a great play, our experience is the reverse of 
this. Incidents, characters, motives which we ourselves have never made 
completely real by imagination are realized for us by the dramatist. 
Intimations of humanity which in our own minds have lain jumbled 
fragmentary, like the multitudinous pieces of a shuffled picture-puzzle, 
are there set orderly before us, so that we see at last the perfect picture. 
We escape out of chaos into life. 

This is the secret of originality: this it is that we desire in the 
theatre:—not new material, for the old is still the best; but familiar 
material rendered new by an imagination that informs it with signifi- 
cance and makes it real. 
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An Englishman’s Home, by Major Guy du Maurier, is a work of 
invention rather than imagination. It is notable more for the novelty 
of its material than for the extent to which it realizes 
S : life. The author’s purpose was to startle the somewhat 
An English- ; ad : : 8 4 
man’s Home” _*tolid British public by calling up the spectre of invasion 
to strut and fret an hour upon the stage; and his 
extraordinary success in accomplishing this purpose 
must be regarded as an almost unprecedented feat of scare-head journal- 
ism. Here in America, however, the only question for the critic is 
whether or not the piece is good as drama. For us its merely journalistic 
value is of very little account. 

The first act satirizes the humdrum ordinary foibles of a British 
middle-class rate-payer and his family. Mr. Brown is stodgy, conserv- 
ative, habitual. His home is his castle, and his imagination rarely looks 
beyond its walls. He sits around his living-room striving vainly to 
develop dexterity as a player of diabolo, while his son Reggie strives as 
vainly to invent missing lines for limericks. An empty-headed young 
clerk named Geoffrey Smith, who haunts the house of Mr. Brown, 
eares for nothing in life except attending foot-ball matches; and this 
enthusiasm for athletic sports, viewed from the side-lines, is shared by 
Maggie Brown. They have a young friend in the army, named Paul 
Robinson, who believes that England should in time of peace prepare 
for war; but they laugh at his views, and maintain that militarism is 
silly nonsense. An impenetrable fog has muffled the English Channel 
for many days. Simultaneously a strike of national magnitude has 
occasioned the suspension of all communication by mail and telegraph. 
When Mr. Brown goes forth to order some intruders off his lawn, he 
discovers with amazement that they are foreign soldiers. An officer, who 
enters, states that he is Prince Yoland and that his nation—Germany, 
presumably, though the author purposely avoids particularization—has 
invaded England. 

This first act, considered merely as a bit of dramatic writing, is not 
well done. It is fragmentary, non-progressive, and deficient in the ele- 
ment of action. The practical points of exposition, such as the existence 
of the fog and the strike, are crudely hammered in with unnecessary 
iteration. Furthermore, nothing is said which offers any motive for the 
sudden war which is presumed, at the curtain-fall, to be begun. The 
audience has been told nothing which indicates that England’s relations 
with a foreign power have been strained. The concluding situation, 


An Englishman’s Home. By Major Guy du Maurier, D.S.O. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers, 
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being apparently at variance with modern international usage, is there- 
fore unconvincing. 

From this point on, the play rapidly improves. In the second act, 
Mr. Brown’s home is in a state of siege. The British volunteers, who 
have been hurriedly summoned, are utterly unprepared for action. They 
flounder about under the inefficient leadership of Captain Finch, who 
has no idea whatever of what ought to be done. Mr. Brown grumbles 
futilely against the appropriation of his house for their ridiculous antics. 
Geoffrey Smith hangs around to see the fun. Amid uproarious burlesque 
an undercurrent of melodramatic action moves with exciting rapidity. 
The foreigners fire at long range upon the house. Geoffrey climbs upon 
a table to get a better view. The British return a desultory, ineffective 
volley. A shot shatters the mirror behind Geoffrey. This is real 
fun. He turns about and dances a silly little dance of glee. A second 
shot pierces his heart. He wavers, tumbles, and rolls dead upon the 
floor. 

The third act is even more exciting. The Englishman’s home is 
rendered desolate. Mr. Brown, with the sudden savagery of despair, 
seizes a gun and fires at the attacking foreigners. He is captured; and, 
according to the law that a civilian may not bear arms, he is led out 
and executed. At the very end, a regiment of Highlanders is supposed 
to advance and overwhelm the invaders. This conclusion is, of course, 
artistically false, and was fabricated merely as a sop to British theatre- 
goers. It is reassuring to notice that this false ending is not present 
in the original text of the play as published. 

The main artistic merit of this play is the manner in which it 
commingles ridiculous satirical burlesque with the sudden exciting thrills 
of melodrama. War, according to Major du Maurier, is very funny at 
the same time that it is very ghastly; and this is undoubtedly a trait of 
truthfulness. 

On the whole, An Englishman’s Home is very interesting; but it is 
at many moments crude in dramaturgy and does not indicate conclusively 
that its author will ever be important as a dramatist. It remains a timely 
journalistic jeu d’esprit rather than an earnest work of art. It is novel, 
but it is scarcely real. 


Burne-Jones the Lesser once made a lurid painting, called The Vam- 
pire, wherein a long, lewd lady is shown crouching triumphant over an 
exhausted, nerveless man; and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, then in his youth, 
made a set of lurid verses on the subject. Latterly Mr. Kipling has 
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found himself in the position of that unfortunate poet, told of by George 
Ade, who lived to be sorry for what he did to Willie. He has omitted this 

extravagant composition from his collected works and 
“~p Boot and has done all in his power to suppress it. But alas!, 
There Was” like When Willie said Good-night, it refuses to be sup- 

pressed, because it was unfortunately written in a sing- 

song measure that haunts the memory. Some- 
body is always likely to quote it before we have a chance to get out 
of the room; and now, sad to relate, it is being ejaculated over the 
footlights several times per act in a piece which takes its title from 
the opening line. Even in the theatre we are no longer safe: not even 
by paying two dollars can we secure an evening’s immunity from that 
scrawny phrase, “a rag and a bone and a hank of hair.” 

A Fool There Was was written by Mr. Porter Emerson Browne, a 
young man who manufactures stories for the magazines. The persons 
of the play, being all conventional types, are very properly not named 
upon the programme. The Husband is happily married to the Wife, and 
is blissfully the father of the Child. He is sent abroad by the Govern- 
ment on a diplomatic mission. On the steamer is the Woman. She 
is endowed with perilous hair, a succulent, adhesive voice, lurid lips, 
and a bunch of rapturous red roses, which continually drip petals in 
her path. She is the sort of lady who ruins many men. A pale young 
gentleman comes to see her off upon the steamer; and, by way of 
saying bon voyage, shoots himself in her presence and makes a mess 
upon the deck. The mess is mopped up by stewards with pails and 
cloths. 

The Woman enthralls the Husband by her fatal fascination. The 
simple manner of her seductiveness is this. Flinging forth her long, 
alluring arms, she shiveringly hisses, “Kiss me, my Fool,” and the 
Husband suits his action to her word. As a result, he loses his job 
with the Government. Upon his return to America, he forsakes the 
Wife and the Child, and consorts with the Lady of the Lips and Hair. 
This Lady will not leave him alone. She follows him about the stage 
stealthily, like a slow-limbed panther, droops toward him over furniture, 
and with her lips sucks forth his soul. Meanwhile, the Friend, who is 
a slangy gentleman with nickel-plated morals, makes things jolly for 
the Wife and the Child and bids them hope that the Husband will 
return to his senses and to the bosom of his family. Instead, the 
Husband turns to brandy-in-excess,—that last infirmity of noble minds. 
He becomes a horrid sight,—so horrid that he smashes all the mirrors 
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so that he will not have to see himself. The Friend remonstrates with 
him, copiously quoting Mr. Kipling’s youthful error. What does the 
Husband do to escape the misery of listening to the lurid verses? He 
drinks more brandy-in-excess. Thereafter he is exceedingly hard upon 
the furniture. The Woman who has been the cause of his dejection gloats 
over the ruin she has wrought. He attempts to alter her alluring face by 
sending forth his fist to impinge upon it. The effort is too much for 
him. His heart stops; and he sinks dead at her feet. Petals of red, red 
roses are showered over him. Moral: He who loves and runs away won’t 
live to love another day. 

This clamorous and violent melodrama is empty of imagination. 
Mr. Browne couldn’t really have thought that people act like that in 
actual life: he must have thought merely that they act like that upon 
the stage. He wrote with his eye on the theatre instead of on humanity ; 
and his play, therefore, at no point realizes life. The story is of course 
devoid of passion, because passion cannot be created without imagina- 
tion. It is immoral only at one painful moment, when the Friend advises 
the Wife to resume marital relations with the besotted Husband because 
she promised at the altar to cleave to him till death. The dialogue is 
written vulgarly, and the speech of the puppets sets them far lower 
in the social scale than the author intended. Still, if the piece be con- 
sidered merely as a fabrication, it is not devoid of merit. It is a straight- 
forward bit of story-telling, clearly constructed and rapidly narrated. 
Though of course over-emphatic, it is effective at the moment; and the 
observer finds it rather fun to watch the puppets work. The play is 
sincere within its limits as a bit of theatrical machinery devised to divert 
the many; and though it is commonplace, vapid, unimportant, it deserves 
to be classed among the bad plays which are interesting. 


The comedy entitled Sham, by Miss Geraldine Bonner and Mr. Elmer 
Harris, develops a pleasant sort of light magazine story in a rather 
amusing way. ‘The heroine, Katherine Van Riper, 

comes of an old family and has inherited what is 

“Sham” known as a good social position in New York; but 
she has been left without money, and maintains her 

position only through sham and artifice. She is what is 

termed colloquially a social grafter. She runs up bills she has no means 
to pay, and flirts her family name in the faces of her creditors. She 
wheedles momentary subsidies from her stylish aunts, and permits young 
men of wealth to make her costly presents. She has no sense of honesty, 
or business rectitude, as this virtue is conceived by the plodding mascu- 
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line intelligence. She avoids responsibility by exercising cleverness and 
diffusing personal fascination. 

Her aunts desire her to marry a young mine-owner from the West, 
whose father is possessed of many millions. He is crude and awkward 
in his manners, but sincere and earnest in his love for her. Although 
she does not love him, she is tempted to make her social position secure 
by marrying him. She has, however, met a friend of his, who is employed 
by him in his mining enterprises; and this latter man, who has very 
little money, she is on the point of loving. When he denounces her as 
a hollow-hearted sham, he completes his conquest of her. She declines 
to marry his rich employer, resolves to give up her career of dishonesty 
and deceit, and marries the man who has made her hate the person 
that she was. 

This entertaining story achieves reality every now and then at whole- 
some, moving moments ; but at other times the narrative is unimaginative 
and unconvincing. In the main, the people are sketched and blocked out 
merely for the sake of superficial social satire, and are not realized as 
individuals. Several of the turns in the plot are devised artificially 
rather than humanly. But the lines are frequently clever and occasion- 
ally witty; and there is about the whole piece an atmosphere of play- 
fulness that is agreeable. 


A concoction called The Conflict——which title would fit any play 
that ever has been written or ever will be, and is therefore undistinctive,— 
is the work of Mr. Maurice V. Samuels. This con- 

coction is founded upon the central conception of 

“The Conflict” Balzac’s La Peau de Chagrin; but an announcement on 
the programme relieves that great novelist of all re- 

sponsibility for its extreme fatuity. The piece sets forth 

a tale of magic with no imagination. It is therefore appallingly unreal. 
Criticism cannot deal with such meaningless and tedious trash; but a 
word of protest may be voiced against one feature of it, which is borrowed 
from many other plays, and is indicative of a habit of the American 
stage that should, as soon as possible, be eradicated for all time. A 
young vulgarian from California, described as a mining operator, is 
introduced in a couple of Parisian households and proceeds to shock and 
to annoy the European characters by preposterously rude behavior. His 
manners are insulting and insufferable; but the author expects him to 
be admired, and whenever the vulgarian announces that California is 
God’s country, the author presupposes that the audience, upon the evi- 
dence of the vulgarian’s behavior, will agree with him. We have seen 
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altogether too much of this blatant and offensive provincialism on our 
stage in recent years. It is time that our playwrights should learn that 
good manners are not necessarily effete and that the brightest diamonds 
are not the roughest ones. 


The Climaz is a pleasing little play by Mr. Edward Locke, wherein 
familiar material is at many moments made real by imagination. The 
theme of the story is a reversal of the theme of T'rilby. 
A young girl named Adelina von Hagen is gifted with 
“The Climax” a remarkable singing voice. She is studying for grand 
opera under the tutelage of an elderly singing teacher 
named Luigi Golfanti. She is beloved by her teacher’s 
son, Pietro, who composes music under the inspiration of her singing, 
and by a young doctor, named John Raymond, who has grown up with 
her in a small town in Ohio. But her heart is set entirely on her career ; 
she loves her singing too much to love either of her suitors. Raymond is 
a man with rather narrowly conventional ideas. He considers a pro- 
fessional career exceedingly dangerous to the character of any girl, and 
seeks by every means to dissuade Adelina from her ambition. She 
undergoes a simple operation on her vocal chords in order that her 
voice may be perfected,—an operation that has been known to fail only 
one time in a thousand. But Dr. Raymond, who assists a colleague in 
the operation, contrives by “mental suggestion” to convince the girl 
that she has lost her voice and can no longer sing. In despair she 
relinquishes her ambitious hopes of a career, and after many months 
agrees to marry Raymond. On the morning of the wedding day,—the 
“mental suggestion” having been to a great extent abated,—she recovers 
the use of her voice. Raymond confesses his deceit and the motive for 
it. Her thought at the moment is all for singing, and she sends her 
lover from her ; but there is a prospect that she will marry him later on. 
Since all that would be necessary to accomplish the crisis of this 
plot is for Dr. Raymond to order Adelina to spray her throat at stated 
intervals with a solution of which the actual effect would be to paralyze 
temporarily her vocal chords, the motive of “mental suggestion” is 
needlessly introduced. This motive, although it has become very popu- 
lar upon our stage since the production of the masterpiece of Mr. 
Augustus Thomas, is rarely convincing to the sceptical spectator. 
The material of this play, which might have been developed fully in 
a single act, is stretched out to cover three; and the piece is there- 
fore frequently thin in substance and slow in action. At several 
moments it is crude and amateurish. But the characters are clearly 
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realized, and many incidental details are humanly imagined. The 
lines are not especially well written; but the mood of the entire 
piece is simple, earnest, and sincere; and the play, in spite of its 
crudities, is good, because the author, as he wrote it, was thinking more 
of life than of the theatre. Technically, the most noteworthy feature 
of the play is the use of incidental music for a serious dramatic purpose. 
This music, composed by Mr. Joseph Carl Breil, is entirely adequate, 
and adds materially to the satisfactory effect of the piece as a whole. 


Going Some,a slangy farce by Mr. Paul Armstrong and Mr. Rex Beach, 
dispenses a great deal of childishly cheerful entertainment. A group of 
college boys and girls are gathered at the Flying Heart 
Ranch in New Mexico. Nobody knows why they are there 
“Going Some” _ or how they got there; but there they are. J. Wallingford 
Speed, of Yale, whose athletic prowess, during his under- 
graduate career, was confined to leading the cheering 
in the stands, poses as a champion runner in order to enchant the girls. 
He is accompanied by a professional trainer. It happens that a repre- 
sentative of the Flying Heart has once been beaten in a foot-race by the 
cook of the neighboring Centipede Ranch, and that as a result of the 
race the cowboys of the Flying Heart have lost their favorite phonograph 
and a great deal of their money. Speed is matched against the Centipede 
cook in a race for the former trophy. Speed and his trainer both 
realize that he cannot possibly win the race, but they intend to substitute 
at the last moment the intercollegiate 100-yard champion, who is ex- 
pected shortly to arrive. The cowboys bet all their money on the match, 
and threaten to shoot both Speed and his trainer if they fail to win. 
Speed’s life is made miserable by the exigencies of a rigorous training 
imposed at the point of the pistol. When the intercollegiate champion 
arrives, he is walking on crutches—the victim of a broken toe. Speed 
confronts death, aghast. But his opponent of the Centipede appears 
surreptitiously and offers to sell the race for five hundred dollars. On 
these terms, Speed runs and wins the victory. The Flying Heart regains 
the lost phonograph, and the conqueror of the Centipede basks in the 
good graces of the girls. 

This piece is, of course, valueless as drama; but it is very enjoyably 
nonsensical. Although it makes no appeal to the intelligence, it titillates 
the diaphragm. ‘The college boys and girls behave in that mad, amazing 
way in which college folk always behave upon the stage and never behave 
in college. The cowboys are cowboys of the theatre, not cowboys of the 
plains. The slang talk is not really clever ; it is far inferior, for instance, 
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to the writing of Mr. George Ade; it is not the sort of slang which 
humanizes humor. It would be idle, however, to criticise a farce ad- 
versely because it lacks imagination. Going Some evokes the loud, 
unreasonable guffaw, and thereby serves a healthful purpose. 


The familiar theme of race prejudice between Jew and Gentile is 
handled anew by Mr. J. Hartley Manners in a piece entitled The House 
Next Door, which he has adapted from the German. 
“Tne House Sir Isaac Jacobson is a wealthy Jew who is descended 
sant Mane” from a humble tenant on the estates of the old and 
honorable Cotswold family. Gifted with unusual busi- 
ness ability, he has gradually risen in the world, until 
he has become the landlord, instead of the tenant, of the Cotswolds, 
and has been made an M.P. because of his talents and a baronet because 
of his munificence. His wife is a social climber of the most unpleasant 
sort; but he himself is a man of large mind and simple and generous 
ideas. The Jacobsons dwell in a mansion in Kensington, next door to 
the house of Sir John Cotswold, who is now obliged to rent from them 
the old home which formerly he owned himself. This Sir John has been 
an incorrigible spendthrift, and has steadily increased in poverty as his 
neighbor and rival has increased in wealth. He is an irascible old 
aristocrat, railing against the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
and constantly denouncing the upstart who has climbed above him. In 
each family there is a son who loves a daughter in the other. Sir John, 
whose hatred of the Jacobsons is even more a matter of race prejudice 
than of personal pique, threatens to disown his children if they persist 
in maintaining social intercourse with the children of Sir Isaac. He 
pays a special visit to the house of his rival for the purpose of insulting 
him. But the Jew treats him with unexpected magnanimity ; and finally, 
being won over by the insistence of his children, Sir John overcomes 
his prejudice and makes peace with his neighbor. 

This play, considered as a whole, is merely a mechanical contrivance. 
Like the ordinary run of German stock dramas, it is altogether too 
symmetrical in structure. Sir John’s son loves Sir Isaac’s daughter; and, 
to balance the scale, Sir Isaac’s son loves Sir John’s daughter. Each 
baronet is assigned a wife and a servant, and the only two remaining 
actors oscillate between one house and the other. Life itself is never 
so obviously patterned. 

But in drawing the one character of Sir John Cotswold, Mr. Manners 
has exercised the imagination that realizes life. The other actors are 
merely conventional lay figures; but Sir John Cotswold is a man. This 
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character is drawn minutely, with a fine imaginative attention to details. 
The part is conceived in the best traditions of English comedy,—a 
figure out of T. W. Robertson, not unworthy to remind us at moments 
of the work of even Sheridan himself. In the hands of that accom- 
plished character-actor, Mr. J. E. Dodson, this part becomes one of the 
most real and living figures which have been disclosed this season on 
our stage. 

The House Next Door presents a single human being among puppets. 
It is, in the main, nothing but a workmanlike, efficient bit of mechan- 
ism; but whenever the leading character holds the stage—though only 
then,—it rises to reality and tallies with life. It discharges a man 
from a machine. 


The Happy Marriage, by Mr. Clyde Fitch, affords a very interesting 
instance of the way in which imagination dealing earnestly with familiar 
and traditional material may render it alive and new. 
It tells the usual triangular story of the busy husband 
and the idle wife and the alluring other man. Joan 
Thornton is an attractive little pussy-kitten of a woman, 
of empty mind and amatory temperament. She has 


“The Happy 
Marriage” 


been married about five years; and during that time her husband has 
grown tired of caressing her. He becomes more and more engrossed in 
his business affairs—in which he considers her incapable of taking an 
intelligent interest,—and spends most of his evenings attending meet- 
ings of directors, while his wife is left at home alone. Of this condition 
a pleasure-loving young bachelor, named Paul Mayne, presumes to take 
advantage. One evening, when Thornton has ostensibly gone to his 
club, but has really gone upon a matter of business to see a certain 
Mrs. Ryton, to whom many years before he had been reputed to be 
engaged, Mayne, who is visiting Mrs. Thornton, leads her to suspect that 
her husband is deceiving her. They call up Mrs. Ryton on the telephone 
and detect the presence, in her company, of Thornton. Joan flutters 
into a nervous rage of jealousy. Mayne catches her in his arms and 
kisses her. Impulsively she tells him that she will elope with him next 
morning. 

An elopement is not at all the sort of outcome that Mayne desired 
and intended. His position is rendered exceedingly uncomfortable next 
morning when Joan arrives at his rooms to inform him that she has 
engaged their passage on a ship for Europe, and that she has brought 
along her four-year-old little boy, together with his nurse. Mayne is 
wondering how he may be able to retreat from the difficulty in which 
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he has unintentionally entangled himself, when Thornton enters. The 
latter professes to believe that his wife has called to see Mayne on a 
matter of business, and takes her home with him. 

At home once more, the husband gives his wife an opportunity to 
realize and to confess the folly of her impulse. On his side, he sees 
and admits that he has been unnecessarily inattentive to her. Thus, 
upon the basis of mutual forbearance, they are prepared to build a new 
married life of simple truth and solid happiness. 

No summary of this play can afford a just idea of its extraordinary 
merit. A summary can set forth only the material of a story. In this 
case the material is so familiar that the story seems, at second hand, 
of slight importance. But the play itself is a very important work, 
because the author’s treatment of the material renders it at nearly all 
points real. The Happy Marriage is a serious and thorough study of a 
series of struggles between conflicting states of mind. It deals more 
with motives than with happenings. It presents three living human 
beings profoundly understood and consistently drawn. It is firmly built 
and very wisely written. 

The facile and clever Mr. Fitch has had so many plays produced 
that he himself can scarcely remember the exact number of them. The 
earnest and thoughtful Mr. Fitch has achieved only three or four plays 
which deserve to be remembered as serious contributions to dramatic 
literature. Of these the best hitherto have been The Truth and The Girl 
with the Green Eyes. Each of these was a work of genuine imagination, 
in which an important aspect of life was realized. To these really 
worthy works The Happy Marriage must now be added, for it ig akin 
to them rather than to Mr. Fitch’s merely ephemeral entertainments. 
Of the three, the new piece is the one which is maintained most con- 
sistently upon the level of high comedy. At no point does it descend 
to farce, as The Girl with the Green Eyes descended in its amusing 
second act, and as The Truth descended in the somewhat overdrawn 
figures of the boarding-house keeper and the father of the heroine. 
Joan Thornton is not so important or interesting a figure as the women 
who are studied in the other two comedies; but it is noteworthy that 
in The Happy Marriage the two leading men are drawn just as truth- 
fully and thoroughly as the heroine. Hitherto Mr. Fitch has been 
almost always more successful with his women than with his men; and 
this special merit of the present piece must be regarded, therefore, as 
an advance in art. 

Mr. Fitch has made a fortune from writing. entertaining trivialities ; 
but The Girl with the Green Eyes made very little money, and The Truth 
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failed flatly in New York, though it has since been performed success- 
fully in several European countries. It seems likely that The Happy 
Marriage may share the sinister fate of its worthy predecessors. Its 
merits are so subtle that they may not be perceptible to the average 
theatre-goer. The public seems to find it somewhat difficult to take 
Mr. Fitch seriously; and for this, perhaps, he is himself, to some 
extent, to blame. He has led the public to expect too little of him. 
But every now and then he proves, by such a play as The Happy Marriage, 
that he deserves to be regarded at his best as a dramatist of geruine 
importance. To do this is a greater thing than to make money. Fortune 
is fleeting, but Art is long. 
Clayton Hamilton. 


THE SHADOWS 
BY ROBERT R. LOGAN 


Tue spirit of Life I find 

In the grass and the flowers of the meadows, 
In the trees that sing to the wind, 

But most of all in the shadows. 


For the star-flowers fade from the heath 
And the weeds and the grasses wither, 
And their crumbling forms on the breath 

Of the winds float hither and thither. 


And the trees that tower in air 
By the bolt and the blast are shattered, 
And their trunks are riven and bare 
And their branches and leaves are scattered. 


But the shadows like palmers creep 
O’er the plain to the misty border, 
To the towers of Dream and Sleep 
Where the Twilight stands as warder. 


Ah! who shall tell of their flight 
When the dusk descends on the meadow ? 
They are one with the soul of Night, 
With the vast, the eternal Shadow! 
Robert R. Logan. 





ARAMINTA’ 


BY J. 0. SNAITH 


CHAPTER XXI 
HIGH DIPLOMACY 


Oup Lady Crewkerne’s interview with her legal adviser did her no 
harm. Indeed, she seemed to sleep the more soundly for it. All the same, 
her condition continued to demand much skill and attention upon the 
part of Sir Wotherspoon Ogle. However, the diligence of that eminent 
physician did not go without its reward. Whatever might be the actual 
condition of the patient’s throat, the vocal cords seemed to grow decidedly 
stronger, and that in spite of the fact that she was rigidly forbidden to 
use them. 

“On no account, Lady Crewkerne,” said Sir Wotherspoon Ogle very 
gravely indeed, “and upon no consideration must you have recourse to 
your voice.” 

“Do you suppose I am fool enough to say nothing?” said the old 
woman like a hoarse old raven. “If I did you would soon have the lid 
on my coffin.” 

Sir Wotherspoon Ogle was shocked. 

Andover made three applications for admission to the presence, yet 
met with refusal on each occasion. On the other hand, his rival, George 
Betterton, continued in high favor. However, on the occasion of the 
fourth attempt, a Sunday morning, he obtained the entrée. 

The occupant of the four poster, supported by pillows, and embellished 
by the headdress and the famous Indian shawl, looked, in the opinion of 
her visitor, quite her old self. The eyes glittered as fiercely and as 
shrewdly as of yore; the curve of the nose was just as grim and hawklike 
as ever; while as for the resolute jaw and the thin-lipped, tightly drawn 
mouth, enough hard sarcasm and unflinching force of character lurked 
about it to quell the vast majority of human kind. 

Andover was a fop and a fribble, as all the world knew. Neverthe- 
less, he belonged to that honorable company that is not abashed easily. 
He greeted the formidable occupant of the four poster with a robustness 
of demeanor that served him well. Had he bated so much as an eyelid, 
or betrayed the least disposition to flinch, he would have received very 
short shrift this morning. For whatever might be Sir Wotherspoon Ogle’s 
opinion in regard to that complex mechanism that was buttoned into the 

‘Copyright, 1908, by Moffat, Yard and Company. 
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linen band of the old lady’s nightgown, there can be no doubt that con- 
sidered as a whole the aged frame had gained alarmingly in bodily vigor 
by a week’s detention within the precincts of the four poster. 

“How are you, Caroline?” said Andover with musical expansiveness. 

“Worth a good many dead ones at present, Andover,” said the old 
lady with no more music than a raven. 

“So I perceive,” said her visitor with a little sigh. 

Upon the counterpane lay Law’s Serious Call. Andover took it up 
and ran his fingers thoughtfully through the leaves. On the flyleaf in 
extremely large and decidedly juvenile characters was the inscription “To 
dearest Aunt Caroline with Fondest Love from her Affectionate Niece 
Araminta.” 

“Caroline,” said her visitor, “you are an extremely fortunate woman 
to have a niece who takes such a practical interest in your spiritual well- 
being, particularly at a moment when the state of your health leaves so 
much to be desired.” 

The occupant of the four poster poised her chin in a manner that can 
only be described as the incarnation of truculence. The fierce eyes 
flashed from under their bushy canopy with all the ruthlessness of their 
prime. She said nothing, however. Her silence rendered her the more 
formidable. 

“In my humble judgment,” said Andover, choosing his words deli- 
cately, “your affectionate niece has a charmingly frank and at the same 
time a deeply spiritual nature.” 

“Humph,” said Miss Perrys aunt. “The creature has as much 
spirituality as that bedpost.” 

“How can you be so obtuse, Caroline?” said Andover achieving a very 
respectable note of pathos. “There is a vein of poetic ideality in her that 
makes one think of Saint Catherine of Siena.” 

“A vein of poetic fiddlestick,” said the old lady. “She has as much 
ideality as Ponto has. The only thing that interests either of them is 
their meals. In fact, I should say that Ponto has the better soul of the 
two. I sometimes suspect Ponto of being an esoteric Buddhist in a rein- 
carnation.” 

“Do you, indeed ?” said Andover. “Well, when Ponto presents his bene- 
factress with a copy of Amiel’s Journal I shall be only too happy to think 
you have grounds for your suspicion.” 

Andover continued to run his fingers fondly through the pages of 
Law’s Serious Call. 

“To my thinking,” said he, “it was a singularly frank yet spiritually 
minded nature that conceived the idea of presenting her aunt with that.” 
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“The creature is as spiritually minded as a dog ferret,” croaked the 
occupant of the four poster. 

“A vigorous figure,” said Andover, “yet not very happily applied. But 
I don’t wonder, Caroline, that you are a little topsy-turvy, and that your 
standard of things in general has gone awry. 

“Why don’t you?” 

Andover permitted himself a highly dramatic gesture. 

“That man,” he said tragically. 

“To whom do you refer?” 

“T refer,” said Andover, “to the most dangerous man in London. The 
turkey-faced ruffian! He would undermine the moral code of Augustine 
himself.” 

“Happily,” said the occupant of the four poster, “I am not Augustine. 
As far as George is concerned, I stand where I was. Yet mark one thing, 
Andover, mark one thing fully”—the quiescent lioness paused to unfurl 
as it were the ominous jowl from the band of her nightgown—the figure 
is not a pretty one to describe a peeress of mature years, but it seems to 
be the only one that can in anywise do justice to the slowly kindling flame 
of sarcasm that was revealing itself in the thin lips and the fierce eyes— 
“T have a greater respect for George at this moment than I have ever 
had before.” 

“Have you, Caroline?” said Andover. 

He was a cool hand, but he was a little uneasy. The occupant of the 
four poster marked down the suspicion of disquietude, whereas a less 
virile observer would not have noticed it at all. 

“Yes, Andover,” said the raven’s voice. “Whatever George may be or 
whatever he may not be, in my opinion he is a practical man.” 

“Practical enough, I grant you,” said Andover, “where his passions 
are concerned.” 

“In my judgment,” said the occupant of the four poster, “it is pre- 
cisely where his passions are concerned that a man ought to be practical.” 

Andover agreed with reluctance. 

“But there are people,” said he with an air of refinement, “to whom 
the practical pursuit of passion must always seem a repulsive undertak- 
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“There are many humbugs in the world,” said Caroline Crewkerne. 
“Personally I agree with George that passion ought to be placed upon 
a business basis.” 

Andover threw up his hands with a gesture of well-simulated horror. 

“No, Caroline,” said he, “you have no soul. And yet Ogle tells me 


that during the past week you have been literally walking in the Valley 
of the Shadow.” 
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“Ogle is a liar,” said the occupant of the four poster. “He is thinking 
of his fee.” 

“Shame, Caroline,” said Andover. “Out upon you and your senti- 
ments. And you who have been so near the Abyss!” 

The occupant of the four poster gave the great headdress a tilt. The 
gaze that was directed. from under the bushy eyebrows was that of a 
sybil. 

“Andover,” said she, “some two months ago I gave you advice in re- 
gard to your appearance. I have observed with pleasure that you have had 
the good sense to follow it.” 

It was not quite clear, to judge by Andover’s demeanor, whether he 
felt that this was a legitimate cause for gratification. 

“T am glad, Caroline, you find the result agreeable,” said he. 

“My advice was given for a particular reason, you will remember,” 
said the occupant of the four poster. 

“Yes, Caroline, it was.” 

Andover began to speculate as to which card his old friend was going 
to play. 

“Do you feel that you can congratulate yourself?” 

“Upon what, Caroline?” said Andover blandly. 

“You don’t need to be told, Andover,” said Caroline magisterially. 
“All London is looking at you.” 

“Are they?” said Andover innocently. “And, pray, what do they 
see ?” 
“They see, as I do, that your behavior is of doubtful propriety.” 

“Do they, indeed?” said Andover coolly. 

“T have reason to believe that is George’s opinion,” said Caroline 
Crewkerne with premeditated audacity. 

“George!” exclaimed Andover. “George’s opinion! Tl thank 
George,” said Andover with impassioned dignity, “to refrain from ex- 
pressing an opinion about me or about my affairs.” 

“George is a man of the world, at any rate,” said Caroline Crewkerne. 
“T should call George a practical man.” 

“George is a presumptuous fellow,” said Andover with heat. “I should 
recommend him to refrain from meddling with my personal affairs. Let 
him attend to his own.” 

“George is quite competent to do that,” said Caroline with a 
suavity that her old friend felt to be decidedly dangerous. “In fact, 
I may say that George has already placed his affairs upon a business 
basis.” 


“What do you mean, Caroline?” 
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“It is not a question of what I mean,” said the cryptical Caroline. 
“The question is what do you mean, Andover?” 

Andover allowed Law’s Serious Call to fall upon the counterpane. 

“T wish you wouldn’t indulge in riddles,” said he. 

“There is no mystery,” said Caroline. “I am going to say one thing 
to you quite plainly.” 

“You have always been inclined to err on the side of plainness, Caro- 
line, in my opinion.” 

“George thinks,” said Caroline, “and I think with him, that the time 
is ripe for you to make a declaration of your intentions.” 

“My intentions!” 

“Your intentions, Andover, in regard to my niece, Miss Perry. _ As 
she has been entrusted to my care, I feel that I have a right to make this 
demand.” 

During the pause which ensued the occupant of the four poster ad- 
justed her headdress in much the same manner that a Lord Chief Justice 
might be expected to adjust his wig. Andover on his part assumed a port 
of dignified composure. 

“T have no need to assure you, Caroline,” said he impressively, “that 
my intentions, as far as your niece Miss Perry is concerned, are honorable 
—in the highest degree.” 

“T am pleased to have your assurance, Andover, that that is so,” said 
Caroline coolly. “George appeared to take a rather pessimistic view of 
them.” 

“T will thank you, Caroline, not to quote that man to me.” 

“T have a greater respect for George than I have ever had before,” 
said the occupant of the four poster. “That is why I quote him. He has 
recently shown himself in the light of an uncommonly astute fellow.” 

“Bah!” said Andover. “I have never disguised from myself that 
George would have been more successful as the proprietor of a bucket shop 
than as an English gentleman.” 

“George is a practical man,” said Caroline Crewkerne. “And in my 
judgment, Andover, that is where he has the advantage of you. For in 
my judgment you have never been that.” 

“Thank you, Caroline. That is an advantage I am only too glad to 
concede to anybody.” 

“Tf you will take my advice, Andover, you won’t be too ready to con- 
cede it. There is one question I intend to put to you.” The occupant of 
the four poster leant forward a little from under her canopy with an as- 
pect of the most resolute sarcasm that ever adorned the human counte- 
nance. “Do you intend to marry the girl?” 
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The question was fired point blank in all its ruthless directness. An- 
dover had long cherished the opinion that the venerable occupant of the 
four poster was the most consummate vulgarian of her time. In this he 
was doubtless correct, for the frank contempt which she cherished for 
anything “finicking” was apt to lead her into extreme courses. But even 
he, with all his cynicism, was not prepared for anything quite so straight 
from the shoulder. Therefore, he gave ground a little. He was inclined 
to hum and haw. 

“T am afraid, my dear Caroline,” he said, “the answer to that ques- 
tion must remain entirely my affair.” 

“Answer me, Andover,” said Caroline Crewkerne, her wrinkled old 
lips curling in scorn. “Do you intend to marry my niece?” 

Andover abated his glance. He took the glass from his eye and ex- 
amined critically. He shifted his feet a little. He then replaced the glass 
carefully and stuck his hands under his frock coat. 

“Yes, Caroline, I do,” he said with admirable composure. 

“Very good, Andover,” said the occupant of the four poster with 
ominous pleasantness. “I feel it to be my duty to inform you that George 
does also.” 

The blow was planted with all the skill of which the occupant of the 
four poster was capable. Andover, however, had had time to foresee it. 
Therefore, although unable to evade the force of it he received it 
staunchly. 

“But that is impossible, Caroline,” he said with a superb assumption 
of indifference. 

“Why?” said the occupant of the four poster with the amiability of 
one who holds the whole game in her hand. 

“The most ill-assorted pair in England,” said Andover gravely. “The 
incongruity of their tastes, the dissimilarity of their appearance, their 
disparity in years.” 

“Ton’t be a coxcomb, Andover.” 

“Tt is far from coxcombry, I assure you, Caroline,” said 
Andover plaintively. “A ravishing creature like that to marry a 
mere simulacrum like George. I shudder. The idea is horrible. It 
revolts me.” 

“Don’t behave like a coxcomb, Andover. George is quite as eligible as 
you are. In my estimation he is the more eligible of the two.” 

“Upon my word, Caroline !” 

“Socially of course George is the more important.” 

“T take leave to doubt it.” 

“Do be practical, Andover.” 
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“In my humble judgment, Caroline, a first-rate earl is of more ac- 
count than a second-rate duke.” 

“A matter of opinion, Andover,” said the occupant of the four poster, 
“in more senses than one. Then again I am glad to be able to state that 
George has already put the matter upon a business basis.” 

“Disgusting.” 

“Coxcombry.” 

“What do you mean precisely by a business basis?” 

“I am happy to be able to state that George has made a definite offer.” 

“To the girl!” 

“Certainly not, Andover. Have you no sense of decency? And I may 
say that as far as it goes the offer is a tolerably good one.” 

“Marriage?” said Andover. “You are quite sure that George means 
marriage ?” 

“Yes, Andover, he means marriage,” said the occupant of the four 
poster with her “hanging judge” demeanor. 

“T can only say,” said Andover, “that such conduct is very unlike 
him. I yield to none, Caroline, in whole-hearted admiration of your niece, 
Miss Perry, considered exsthetically and as a work of nature; but you must 
not forget that she has not a sou, and she is of no particular family.” 

The occupant of the four poster breathed blood and fire. 

“She is a Wargrave,” said she. 

“On the distaff side.” 

“Tt is more than good enough for either of you.” 

“Matter of opinion, Caroline, matter of opinion,” said Andover 
musically. 

“Your patent dates from a land-jobbing lawyer in the days of George 
the Second,” said the occupant of the four poster, whose headdress was 
performing surprising feats. “As for the Bettertons—who, pray, are the 
Bettertons ?” 

“A truce to family pride,” said Andover mellifluously. “Let us get 
on with the business. I should be glad to know precisely what that sordid- 
minded ruffian has offered.” 

“A settlement is of course a sine qua non.” 

“T fail to understand why it should be, seeing that the girl herself has 
not a penny.” 

“There are always two points of view, Andover. And in my judgment 
the creature’s destitute condition renders a settlement the more impera- 
tive.” 

“But one may suppose you are prepared to do something, Caroline?” 
said Andover with a strictly businesslike air that was not quite in har- 
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mony with his former altruistic bearing. “You are dooced rich, you 
know; you have not a soul to leave your money to; and you can’t take 
it with you.” 

“As far as aspirants to my niece’s hand are concerned,” said Caroline 
Crewkerne, “my intentions in regard to her do not enter into the matter. 
It is their intentions that are important. George has made a bona fide 
offer. Do you propose to better it?” 

“What is George’s offer?” said my lord. 

“George is prepared,” said Caroline Crewkerne, who in spite of her 
“laryngitis” spoke with wonderful slowness and distinctness, “to make a 
pre-nuptial settlement upon my niece, Miss Perry, of five thousand a 
year and the dower house at Chorlton cum Hardy.” 

Andover gave back a step. 

“Have you that in writing, Caroline?” said he. 

“T have. It is in the hands of my lawyer.” 

“Tf I may, I should like very much to see it.” 

“You will see nothing, Andover. The question as far as it affects you 
is, are you prepared to better George’s offer ?” 

“Tt is so unlike George,” said the incredulous Andover, “that one can 
hardly bring one’s self to believe that he made it. He has treated none of 
his other women in that way.” 

“Doubtless, they had nobody who knew how to handle him,” said the 
occupant of the four poster with a chuckle of grim satisfaction. 

“Yes, Caroline, you have a good head,” sighed my lord. “A dooced 
good head.” 

“Are you prepared, Andover, to better George’s offer?” 

“Tt wants thinking over,” said that idealist thoughtfully. 

The old woman’s headdress seemed to erect itself into a veritable 
panoply of grim enjoyment. 

“Yes, Andover,” said she, “think it over. I will give you a week.” 

“Say a fortnight.” 

“A week. A fortnight would not be fair to George.” 

Mr. Marchbanks entered on tiptoe. 

“Sir Wotherspoon Ogle, my lady.” 

The negotiations were curtailed by the entrance of the eminent physi- 
cian. 

“How pleasant it is to see you looking so much improved,” said Sir 
Wotherspoon. “Complete rest of mind and body have done wonders for you.” 

“Humph!” said the occupant of the four poster ungraciously. 

“Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” Andover re- 
flected as he took his leave, 
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CHAPTER XXII 
A CONVERSATION AT WARD'S 


Andover was a good deal perturbed. He felt that the conduct of 
Caroline Crewkerne bore a perilous resemblance to the pointing at one of 
a loaded pistol. He had a constitutional objection to doing things under 
compulsion or in a hurry. He would greatly have preferred that his senti- 
ments in regard to Miss Perry should have been permitted to ripen at 
their leisure. Let Nature take her course. Why force the fine flower of 
altruism, or saddle it with considerations arising from a sordid and grasp- 
ing materialism ? 

His admiration for Miss Perry was immense. That, however, he 
shared with many people. Her success had been a feature of the season. 
Andover was in no sense a modest man, and he could not help feeling 
that much of it was due to his brilliantly effective stage management. 
Certainly his zeal for Miss Perry’s advancement had been largely inspired 
by vanity. From the first he had taken her under his wing; and a great 
deal of the world’s applause had been addressed to him personally on the 
strength of his “discovery.” 

He was somewhat advanced in years, of course, to think of marriage. 
But he had always felt that sooner or later he would inevitably do so. 
He was urged thereto by a number of considerations. And now that the 
pistol was pointed at him he really felt that he had a very genuine regard 
for Miss Perry. 

The mere act of walking down Bond Street with her attracted an 
amount of notice that he was not accustomed to claim in his own person. 
Nevertheless, he liked it immensely. And even if commanding beauty and 
an unique personality did not suffice in themselves, the fact that a power- 
ful rival was in the field was enough to stimulate his altruism in the high- 
est degree. 

He was fully determined not to be cut out by a man like George Bet- 
terton. That was the decision which dominated his mind as he sauntered 
down to the club to read the newspapers. From the first he had had a lurk- 
ing suspicion that George meant business; but unless Caroline played him 
false and his cause was already forsworn he felt that he would prove 
more than a match for that by no means agile man of affairs. 

Could he count upon Caroline Crewkerne? It was a thorny question for 
the altruist to present to himself. So intimately was he acquainted with 
the instinctive mental processes of that difficult old woman that he was 
quite sure he could not count upon her unless he could advance some very 
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definite reason for her good will. If he wanted Miss Perry, one thing was 
clear. He must prove himself the superior parti. 

On the surface Andover was as vain a man as any to be found in Lon- 
don. But his coxcombry was a superficial growth, assiduously cultivated, 
to hide the uncommonly shrewd and cool calculator who lurked beneath. 
Not everybody knew that, but Caroline Crewkerne did. Her dictum of 
“Andover is no fool” was her way of expressing that Andover was really 
very much the contrary. And in her heart she respected him accordingly. 
No one despised a fool more heartily than she did. As far as she could 
she dealt exclusively with people who knew how many beans made five. 
There was a certain amount of honor to be gained in overreaching them. 

“George is a dooced dangerous fellow,” mused the altruist on the way 
io the club. “He is a big wig in his second-rate sort of way with his 
Garter and his money. He is the sort of fellow to demoralize a woman. 
And if he wants a penniless parson’s daughter he can afford to marry her. 
Unless that old heathen is lying—and she is capable of anything—lI shall 
have to keep my eye on the target. As long as there is good manhood left 
in the country that ruffian shall not marry our adorable Goose.” 

As he formulated this ultimatum the preux chevalier turned the cor- 
ner of Saint James’s Street. Seated in the bay window of Ward’s was the 
object of these reflections. He was reading Horse and Hound. From a 
distance Andover marked him with the air of a satyr. 

“There he is,” he muttered cheerfully. “He’s got the head of a rocking 
horse, thank God !” 

Seen in profile George’s pouched purple face, his ungainly jowl, his 
loose cheeks and his bald head, without exactly meriting the strictures to 
which their owner had been exposed, yet bore a kind of wooden stupidity 
which gave grounds for the portrait. 

Andover, having observed that none of his fellow-members was with- 
in earshot, advanced to the bay window with an air of bonhomie that was 
totally lost upon George, who was not in the least susceptible to casual 
external influences. 

“How are you, George?” he said heartily. 

“Pooty well for an old ’un,” said George with the rough geniality he 
extended to everybody. 

“IT hope you are quite free of the old trouble,” said Andover 
solicitously. 

“Free as I ever shall be,” said George. 

“As I haven’t seen you about lately I was beginning to fear that you 
were laid up again.” 

“No,” said George; and then, like the consummate blunderer he was, 
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he fell into the trap. “Why,” he said, “didn’t I see you at Hill Street 
yesterday ?” 

“Hill Street,” said Andover with an air of complete innocence. “You 
might have seen me, but I didn’t see you.” 

“You were there anyhow,” said George, “and so was I.” 

“Were you?” said his friend. “Then why the dooce didn’t I 
see you?” 

“I remember now,” said George. “I called round to see Caroline Crew- 
kerne and you called too, but she thought you had better not come up, as 
the two of us might prove too much for her.” 

“She erred on the side of caution, my dear fellow. Two and twenty 
like you and me would not prove too much for that old woman.” 

“No, I dare say,” said George with a grunt of approbation. “How is 
she this morning ?” 

“Getting stronger by degrees. In my opinion, if that old woman is 
kept in bed much longer she will wreck the premises.” 

“Remarkably vigorous mind for a woman of her age.” 

“Her mind, in my humble judgment, is much too vigorous for one of 
her years,” said Andover with the air of one who imparts a profound 
truth to an intellectual equal. “In my opinion Caroline Crewkerne is 
a rather embarrassing phenomenon. She has the education of a Whig and 
the instincts of a Jesuit.” 

“I dare say,” grunted George, who felt that Andover as usual was 
becoming tedious. He showed a marked inclination to resume the study 
of the prices made at Tattersall’s the week before last. Andover’s next 
remark, however, did something to recapture his interest. 

“You remember that gal of hers—that niece?” said Andover, speaking 
in a rather aggrieved tone. 

“Ye-es,” said George heavily but with attention. “Gal with the gin- 
ger hair.” 

“Well, now, George,” said his old friend impressively, “I am going to 
tell you something.” 

Andover looked round the room to make quite sure that none of his 
fellow-members were within hearing. 

“When that gal came to London a few weeks ago,” said he, “she ar- 
rived at Hill Street in a turn-out that any self-respecting butter 
woman would refuse to go to market in. She was the most untutored 
child of nature that I ever saw in the house of a Christian.” 

George nodded to show that he was following the course of his friend’s 
narrative. 

“Well, Caroline was furious. You know, I dare say, the circumstance 
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in which the gal came to Hill Street. Mind you, I don’t disguise the fact 
that her coming there at all was highly creditable to Caroline. In the 
course of a forty years’ acquaintance it is the only act of spontaneous char- 
ity in which I have ever known her to indulge. But when she saw the un- 
tutored creature that had been sent to her from the heart of Exmoor, 
she wanted to send her packing. However, with infinite difficulty I man- 
aged to dissuade her. Her people are as poor as mice, as of course you 
know. Father a parson, who has to bring up a long family on forty 
pounds a year.” 

“Ye-es,” said George, nodding. 

“Knowing the gal’s circumstances,” his friend continued, “I thought 
it would be only right to give her a chance. But Caroline was all for 
sending her home again. And then I made the discovery that the rustic 
parson’s daughter was by way of being a throwback to her Grandmother 
Dorset. Well, George, what do you think I did?” 

“No idea,” said George. 

“T got hold, my dear fellow, of Duprez, the Paris milliner, and Pélis- 
sier, the woman from the bonnet shop in Grafton Street, and between us 
we turned out that gal a very tolerable imitation of Grandmother Dorset. 
And as I had a genuine interest in the gal for her own sake, for she is a 
very nice, simple gal, I took her about to let her see something of Lon- 
don, so that she might get a few ideas about things in general.” 

“Ye-es,” said George. 

“You see, my dear fellow, what I said to Caroline was this.” An- 
dover again looked about him to discover the proximity of his fellow-mem- 
bers, and assumed a very confidential air. “With a bit of luck and if you 
can play your cards as well as you used to, that gal might marry. She 
hasn’t a penny, of course, and she is of no particular family, but she is not 
at all a bad style of gal when she has a pretty frock on; in fact, Caroline, 
I said, in my opinion she is just the sort of gal to catch a brewer or a 
stockbroker or one of these new men with money.” 

“Ye-es,” said George. 

“And now, my dear fellow,” said his friend more confidentially than 
ever, “what do you think that old Jesuit does? I put it to you, 
George.” 

“No idea,” said George. 

“Finding the gal has not gone off as she ought, she turns round on 
me.” 

“You!” said George with stolid surprise. 

“Yes, my dear fellow, turns round on me, and has the effrontery to ex- 
pect me—me, George—to marry her.” 
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George gave a chuckle. 

“What do you say to that, my dear fellow? Cool, eh?” 

George turned over a page of Horse and Hound with a preternatural 
appearance of gravity. Apparently he was not at all conscious that An- 
dover was scrutinizing him narrowly. 

“What do you say to it?” 

“Well,” said George slowly and heavily, “I should say you were ask- 
ing for it.” 

It must be confessed that Andover was baffled. For both in the man- 
ner and in the matter of the rejoinder no portion of George’s feelings 
were Visible. 

“Asking for it,” said Andover with virtuous indignation. “Upon my 
word, George, I expected better things of you. To say the least, it is a 
poor encouragement to a good heart.” 

“Well, you know, Andover,” said George with a genial grunt and 
addressing himself to Horse and Hound in earnest, “you might do worse. 
Ginger-haired gal is not bad lookin’.” 

There was nothing more to be got out of George. Not only did Tat- 
tersall’s sale list prove of absorbing interest, but fellow-members began 
to encroach upon the privacy of the bay window. Among these was the 
bullet-headed marquis from Yorkshire. 


“Give you a good sermon, Kendal?” said Andover, nodding affably. 
“No,” said the marquis slowly and with decision. “Too much up in 
the air for my taste.” 
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“Up in the air,” said Andover. “I am surprised to hear you say that. 
I thought every parson in Europe had abandoned the up-in-the-air 
theory. They say the kingdom of heaven is within you these days, 
don’t they ?” 

“Yes,” said the marquis gravely, “and in my opinion and in the opin- 
ion of Maria they are making a great error.” 

“Indigestion probably,” said Andover with a little shrug, and taking 
up the Figaro. 

“By the way,” said Kendal, “I was told this morning that Caroline 
Crewkerne was not expected to recover.” 

“T am able to contradict that rumor,” said Andover. 

“Glad to hear it,” said Kendal. “Caroline is one of the old stand- 
ards.” 

“A survivor of a darker age,” said Andover. 

“I see that little bay horse of yours made a hundred and forty 
guineas,” said George from behind Horse and Hound. 

“Yes,” said Kendal, “and was worth more.” 
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“Why did you part with him?” 
“He tried to bite Priscilla.” 
aT Vice Pp? 

“No, only playful.” 

“Talking of Priscilla,” said Andover, “has that young chap painted 
her yet?” 

“No,” said Kendal. “Maria has a fancy for Halpin.” 

Andover shook his head sagely. 

“You are making a mistake,” said he. 

“Halpin is a good man, ain’t he?” 

“Halpin is Halpin, of course,” said Andover, “but this young fellow 
Lascelles is the coming man. He has done a wonderful portrait of Caro- 
line’s Crewkerne’s niece.” 

The Marquis laughed in the broad Yorkshire manner. 

“I suppose, Andover,” said he, “we must congratulate you.” 

George laid down Horse and Hound. Andover, who seemed far more 
preoccupied with George’s behavior than with Kendal’s question, fa- 
vored the former with a gesture of humorous despair. 

“T believe,” said he to Kendal, “that you regular churchgoers go to 
church mainly to keep abreast of the times.” 

“Well there’s no denying,” said Kendal with a wink at George, “that 
we do contrive to do that.” 

“Well, my dear Kendal,” said Andover, “there is such a thing as you 
regular churchgoers getting a little in front of the times.” 

“People seem to think she is the most beautiful girl in England,” said 
the Marquis. “Priscilla is very jealous.” 

“If I were half as handsome as Priscilla,” said Andover discreetly, 
for personal beauty was certainly not Priscilla’s strong point, “I should 
not be jealous of a poor parson’s daughter.” 

“Funny cattle, y’ know,” said Kendal with an air of wisdom. “You 
young bachelors have got that to find out. What do you say, George?” 

George, whose experience of the sex was extensive and peculiar, gave 
a grunt of ponderous solemnity. 

“Anyhow,” said Andover in the bounty of his heart, “Lascelles is 
your man. Tell the wife I say so.” 

When Andover came to reflect upon George’s attitude, that is, as far 
as his prescience could discern it, he felt that the position of affairs called 
for less decisive action than Caroline Crewkerne had indicated. His in- 
terview with her that morning, however, had the effect of crystallizing 
his ideas. He had now definitely made up his mind that George Better- 
ton should not marry Miss Perry. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
MUFFIN MAKES HER APPEARANCE AT PEN-Y-GROS CASTLE 


It was now July, and in spite of Goodwood and Lord’s and a constant 
succession of parties, Miss Perry remained faithful in her allegiance to 
the Acacias. Her attendance at the wooden structure in the small Balham 
back garden was not absolutely necessary because the picture was in quite 
an advanced stage, but there can be no question that her presence was a 
great aid to the artist. As a rule, Andover conceived it to be his duty to 
accompany her on these pilgrimages. With that disinterested benevolence 
for which he was well known he feared lest the maze of traffic of the vast 
metropolis should overwhelm that ingenuous but charming child of na- 
ture. And further he seemed to find Mrs. Lascelles a singularly agreeable 
woman. 

While the great things of art were toward, across the garden, Mrs. 
Lascelles and Lord Andover would sit in the tiny drawing-room with 
the French window open to the grass-plot, and the fierceness of the ob- 
trusive Balham sunshine mitigated by a sunblind striped green and red. 
Here in a couple of wickerwork chairs, with ingenious arrangements for 
the feet, they could recline with half an eye upon the wooden structure 
at the other side of the lawn, where the wonderful Miss Perry was just 
visible in chiaroscuro through the open door. They discoursed of the 
great days when Andover was a younger son and at the Embassy at Paris, 
and used to wear a stripe down the leg of his trousers. 

The world was younger in those days and giants lived in it. That fel- 
low Gautier who used to swagger at the play in a coat of plum-colored 
velvet and a yellow dicky; and the dandies, the poets, the painters, the 
musicians, the men in politics and diplomacy, the gay, careless, brilliant 
cosmopolitan company that thronged the French capital before the Fall, 
yes, those were the days to live in and to remember! But where were they 
now? Where were the snows of the year before last ? 

Let us drink of the cup, for we know not what the morrow holds for 
us, was the burden of Andover’s reflections. He had seen the great hulk- 
ing, beslobbered Germans at Versailles in ’71, and he had seen the mu- 
tilated city after the peace. 

“War is so béte,” said he. “And everything is that makes us unhappy. 
I don’t believe that any fragrant thing ever sprang out of misery. All 
the things we live for are wrought of happiness. I am sure, Mrs. Las- 
celles, it gave you great pleasure to write the first chapter of your 
novel.” 
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Jim’s mother smiled charmingly. She had been prevailed upon to 
read her simple and unpretending narrative of life as she saw it, which 
could find no publisher, because “there was not enough in it” for the pub- 
lic taste. 

“We must respect the public,” said Andover. “And, of course, we must 
respect those who diagnose its needs. But what a joy it must have been to 
you to compose your little prelude, to—shall I say?—the works of 
Stendhal.” 

“Mon pauvre Arrigo Beyle!” said Jim’s mother with a little blush of 
pleasure that was really very becoming. 

There was a perceptible movement in the wooden structure. A form 
divinely tall and divinely fair converged upon the grass-plot. It was ac- 
companied by a stalwart, velvet-coated cavalier. 

“A short interval for strawberries and cream,” said Jim. 

“Most rational, my dear Lascelles,” said the lazily musical voice of 
his patron from the depths of his wicker chair, “and most proper. As I 
was observing to your accomplished mother, the great things of art re- 
quire an atmosphere of natural and spontaneous gladness in which to 
get themselves created. Strawberries and cream by all means. Do not 
spare that national delicacy if you wish to get a final and consummate 
glow upon your masterpiece.” 

The attention of Miss Perry was wholly diverted by the rich display 
of the national delicacy in question upon the tea table. 

“Aren’t they beauties!” said she in thrilling tones. “I am sure Muffin 
has picked the largest in the garden, and when I wrote to her I specially 
told her not to.” 

“Among the select but ever-widening circle of persons,” said An- 
dover, “whom I desire to meet in the Elysian Fields, my dear Miss Goose, 
is your sister Muffin.” 

“She is too sweet,” said Miss Perry. “Aren’t they beauties? I am 
sure you would like her so much.” 

After some liberal and copious refreshment—the afternoon was in- 
deed very hot—Miss Perry and Jim Lascelles returned to the service of 
art. Jim’s mother was requested to open the little rosewood piano. This 
time she played Brahms. Her touch, in the opinion of her listener, was 
deliciously sensitive. She promised to accompany him on the Friday fol- 
lowing to the Opera to hear Calvé in Za Bohéme. They discussed the 
theatres, and waxed enthusiastic over the artless witchery of Duse as Mi- 
randola. 

“And soon, my dear Mrs. Lascelles,” said Andover with his paternal 
air, “I suppose you will be off to the sea.” 
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“Yes,” said Jim’s mother hopefully, “if the little study of the Breton 
woman in the field of olives finds a purchaser.” 

“One feels sure it will,” said Andover with perhaps a better grounded 
optimism. 

Andover was justified of it, however. Jim Lascelles contrived a few 
days later to sell that not specially significant little work for forty pounds. 
In his own judgment and in that of others this sum was every penny 
of what it was worth. It was so obviously a picture in which he was 
seeking to find the right way in that carelessly happy era before the 
right way had come to him so miraculously. 

The sale of the Breton woman in the field of olives was curiously 
providential, coming when it did, for Jim himself had abandoned all 
hope of the sea for that year. Yet neither he nor his mother was 
really surprised that a corner was found for her in one of the lesser 
reception-rooms at Andover House. 

“It is a great bargain,” said Jim’s mother. “Really she is worth 
so much more.” 

“A modest fiver represents her merits,” said Jim, who was with- 
out illusions upon the subject. 

Nevertheless, Jim and his mother proposed to spend a whole month 
in Normandy upon the proceeds of the sale. Andover, who had inherited 
a certain quantity of suppressed gout along with the ancestral acres, 
made his annual pilgrimage to Harrowgate to drink the waters; and the 
Hill Street ménage was removed to a dilapidated fortress in Wales. And 
it was to this retreat by a signal act of grace, of which few would have 
suspected its authoress to be capable, that Muffin was summoned from 
Slocum Magna to spend a fortnight with her sister, “who all things con- 
sidered had been a good girl.” 

Miss Perry wept large round tears of delight when she communicated 
this glad news to Tobias. That stay of her solitude had by the guilty 
connivance of Miss Burden been provided, during the second week of his 
sojourn in the vast metropolis, with a more hygienic and commodious 
structure than a wicker basket. 

Muffin arrived at Pen-y-Gros Castle on a sultry August afternoon, 
in a somewhat antiquated fly, which took an hour to come from the rail- 
way station at a place called Dwygyfy—or words to that effect. It ap- 
peared that the train was due to arrive at that centre of civilization at 
seven o’clock the previous evening, but for some mysterious reason did 
not really arrive there until the next day. At least, according to Muffin’s 
thrilling narrative of her adventures upon the Cambrian railway, she 
had found herself at a quarter to eleven the previous night at a place 
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called Llan-something, where they have the mountains, with only four 
shillings and ninepence in her purse, together with a return ticket from 
Dwygyfy, and a canary, which she had brought from Slocum Magna for 
Aunt Caroline. 

However, all’s well that end’s well, as Shakespeare says. Muffin ac- 
cepted the situation in the philosophical spirit for which she had 
already acquired a reputation. She curled herself up on three chairs in 
the first-class waiting-room at the railway station at Llan-something, 
with Polly’s luggage basket for her pillow and the canary by her side, 
and she awoke just in time to catch the train to Dwygyfy about noon the 
next day. 

Muffin’s hair was not quite so yellow as her sister’s. Her eyes were 
not quite so blue; her appetite was not quite so big; her physique not 
quite so stupendous. Nor was her drawl quite so ridiculous; she was not 
quite such a “silly”; but her nature was equally docile and affectionate. 
When Muffin arrived in triumph, wearing her wonderful adventures like 
a heroine in a romance, Aunt Caroline was in her boudoir. In a former 
and more warlike epoch it had been the armory, but it was now trans- 
formed by the art of Waring and Maple into a most comfortable sanc- 
tuary, where an old devoté could tell her beads. Not that the occupant 
of the boudoir was thus engaged when Miss Perry led her sister proudly 
by the hand, canary and all, into the presence of her august and formid- 
able relation. 

“Aunt Caroline, this is Muffin,” announced that Featherbrain breath- 
lessly. “Isn’t she a sweet ?” 

Aunt Caroline put up her glass in her time-honored manner. But 
there was something about Muffin that disarmed her. Whether it was 
Muffin herself or her famous mauve, which although in its third season 
and decidedly rumpled, owing to long exposure on the Cambrian Railway, 
was certainly very becoming, or whether it was the canary, or her charm- 
ing docility, or her candor and simplicity, it is very hard to know, but 
Aunt Caroline accepted the present and a most cordial embrace in the 
spirit in which they were proffered. 

“T have brought you this, Aunt Caroline,” said Muffin, “because you 
have been so kind to Araminta and because it is so dear of you to have 
me.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Aunt Caroline. 

Aunt Caroline actually said “my dear!” 

Certainly it may have heen that a recent illness had lowered her vital- 
ity; yet it is hard to believe that that can have been really the case, for 
she was still a very resolute-minded old lady. But Miss Burden was 
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amazed that she should permit herself such an unparalleled license of 
expression. Ponto was also. Indeed, he appeared to resent it, for he sat 
up and looked daggers at the canary. Dogs are so jealous, pugs particu- 
larly. 

In every way Muffin’s fortnight was a great success. She took the 
frankest pleasure in ascending mountains, bestriding waterfalls, in leap- 
ing chasms, in descending precipices, and in tearing her frock on the 
slightest possible pretext. Not her mauve, of course. The piéce de 
resistance of her extremely limited wardrobe was kept in reserve for high 
days and holy days. But she gave up the golden hours to the sheer 
delight of soaking her shoes and stockings in sloughs and mud and water- 
courses which an unerring instinct enabled her to discover in the most 
unlikely places; in rending her garments—second best, of course, so they 
really did not matter—in tearing her fingers upon briars and boulders 
and furze-bushes; and in using the brand-new straw, the general out- 
fitter at Slocum Magna had supplied her with for the sum of one shilling 
and eleven-pence halfpenny—there is only one price for straw hats at 
Slocum Magna provided you pay cash—to convey rare ferns and 
recherché specimens of the fauna and flora of the neighborhood. 

Muffin was a singularly learned creature. She could tell you who was 
the lawful owner of the pink egg with brown spots, or the gray egg with 
cream ones. She could point out the tracks of the weasel; she could 
discern where a squirrel lurked among the foliage when the ordinary 
person couldn’t; she was familiar with the habits and appearance of the 
stoat. Every tree and bush enabled her to unfold her knowledge; and 
not only was she familiar with the name and use of everything, but she 
also had a passion for collecting every wayside flower and every herb that 
grew. 

Her store of information and her desire for its acquisition were not 
confined to dry land merely. In the numerous rills and small lakes in 
which the mountains abounded she spent many choice hours. Sometimes 
she removed her shoes and stockings; sometimes she did not. It depended 
upon whether she happened to remember that she was wearing these 
appendages before wading in in search of trout or minnows or mere bo- 
tanical knowledge. However, as became a natural leader of fashion at 
Slocum Magna, she generally contrived in some sort to kilt her dress. 

In all undertakings of this character, whether by land or water, 
Muffin was pre-eminent. But it must be said that her sister Goose was 
a very willing, assiduous and by no means inefficient lieutenant. Of 
course one so accomplished as Muffin despised her attainments really. 
For instance, she was never absolutely clear as to which was a weasel 
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and which was a stoat, and whether a plover made a whirr with its wings 
like a partridge, and which kind of fish it was that herons cared for most 
particularly; but Goose, although rather a “silly,” was full to the brim 
with zeal and docility. Docility was indeed her great characteristic. 
She was incapable of questioning the most arbitrary command of her 
natural superior. 

Elizabeth was Muffin’s name in baptism, and that, of course, was the 
name Aunt Caroline called her by. From the moment of her arrival, 
as you have seen, her august relation relented toward her. Why she 
should have done so baffled all who had an expert knowledge of her 
character. Perhaps she felt instinctively that there was something in 
Elizabeth. If that was the case her instinct did not lead her astray. 

There was certainly no guile in Muffin. But she had a way with her. 
She was a very handsome girl, too, although whether she was of the 
style to take the town, as her sister had done, is perhaps a matter for 
doubt. But for some reason Aunt Caroline took to her from the begin- 
ning. She even deigned on fine mornings to accompany Elizabeth into 
the woods which enfolded Pen-y-Gros Castle on every side, walking quite 
nimbly with the aid of her stick, and with Ponto waddling beside her. 
She would endure Elizabeth’s discourse upon the fowls of the air and 
the beasts of the field, and she would even go to the length of carrying 


personally the specimens Elizabeth gathered of the flora of the district. 
And the manner in which Elizabeth navigated the lake at the foot of 
the mountains or the stream at the back of the castle filled her with 


amusement. 

Two days before the fortnight was at an end Aunt Caroline did a 
thing without precedent. She actually invited Muffin to stay a fortnight 
longer. “Muffin crowed with delight when she received the invitation. 
She adored her sister Goose for one thing. Each had brought up the 
other; and neither had a thought which the other did not share. And in 
her fearless and impulsive way Muffin had formed in her own mind an 
ardently idealist picture of her formidable relation. And neither good 
report nor ill could possibly disturb it. 

“The girl has sense, Burden,” said Aunt Caroline on the day the 
edict was issued that Elizabeth was to remain a fortnight longer at Pen- 
y-Gros Castle. “She appears to favor me much more than she does Polly. 
I think George Betterton ought to see her. Bring me some ink and a 
broad nib.” 

There and then this old lady of ripe years composed a letter for the 
benefit of the Duke of Lancaster in a hand that was remarkably firm 
and full of character. 
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Pen-y-Gros Castle, Nortu WALES, 25 August, 190—. 
Dear Georce: If you are returned from Homburg, come and spend a week 
end here. Wales is looking very well just now and the lake is full of trout. I 
should like to give you your revenge at piquet. 


Believe me, very sincerely yours, 
CAROLINE CREWKERNE. 


No sooner had this letter been composed than the Fates themselves 
began to take an active interest in affairs. The air in that particular 
corner of the Welsh principality began to be charged with magnetism. 

The letter to George Betterton had scarcely been posted an hour 
when a communication, bearing the Harrowgate postmark, was delivered 
to the Countess of Crewkerne, Pen-y-Gros Castle. It said: 

My DEAR CAROLINE: Having effected my annual cure, and feeling in conse- 
quence immeasurably the better able in mind and body to cope with the things of 
this world, I have proposed to myself to spend the week end with you in your 
Welsh fastness. You will be interested to learn that I have given a certain matter 
the most anxious and careful consideration, which I do not need to remind you is 
demanded by its highly critical nature. I am now in a position to make a definite 
offer provided there has been no foreclosure. 

I remain, my dear Caroline, always yours, 
ANDOVER. 


Having read this letter twice very carefully, the recipient proceeded 
to tear it up into small pieces. There was a dangerous light in her eye. 

“Humph!” said she ominously. “I am not sure, Andover, that you 
have not overstayed your market.” 

All the same, the second communication did not appear wholly to 
displease the person to whom it was addressed. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
EPISODE OF A FRENCH NOVEL AND A RED UMBRELLA 


It was in the middle of the afternoon of Saturday that Andover 
arrived at Pen-y-Gros Castle by the station fly from Dwygyfy. George 
Betterton had arrived at the same hour the previous afternoon and by 
the same medium of travel. Andover was received by his hostess without 
any excess of cordiality. Her demeanor implied that any person of either 
sex who presumed to try a fall with her did so at his or her peril. 

The other members of the party were in the woods, and after Andover 
had taken some slight refreshment, the August evening being extremely 
beautiful, Miss Burden and he went to join them. The party consisted 
merely of George Betterton, the wonderful Miss Perry and the accom- 
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plished Miss Elizabeth. Miss Burden had been enjoined strictly before- 
hand not to disclose the presence of either the latter or the former. 

“How is our delectable Miss Goose?” said Andover poetically. 
“Transformed, I am sure, into a woodland creature or a spirit of the 
mountains.” 

Three or four hundred yards along the wooded path which led from 
the castle to the wild hills was a shallow lake, which was formed by 
a number of tiny streams which trickled down from the mountains. 
Small wonder was it to find that an artist had erected his easel in this 
picturesque place. It was indeed an ideal spot, in which nature attained 
to great majesty and perfection. And the August evening matched it. 
Hardly a cloud ringed the noble head of Gwydr in the middle distance. 


(To be continued) 


SOLITUDE 
BY REGINALD M. CLEVELAND 


Across the deepening dusk a heron wings 

With steady beat, his slow, majestic way. 

The chill ground-airs that follow on the day 
Creep from the silent earth. The lost sun flings 
A few dull bars across the west and brings 

A sullen flush beneath its leaden gray. 

Now and again a leaf, sere in decay, 

Rustles against the bare twig where it clings. 


Alone and motionless, I look afar, 
And feel the menace of the lowering sky, 
While voices of the night that will not cease 
Are sighing with soft tongues for one fair star; 
And all my heart is full with that vain cry 
For silence and high starlight and for peace. 
Reginald M. Cleveland. 





A TREASURE-TROVE OF MEMORIES' 
BY GRACE ISABEL COLBRON 


THE impressive and dominant personality of Henry E. Krehbiel, the 
New York Tribune’s able musical editor, has been for many years as im- 
portant a part of New York’s musical life as have any of the composers 
or interpretative artists to an intelligent appreciation of whose efforts 
he has dedicated the service of his pen. We say advisedly, as important a 
part, for the standard of its criticism is the last gauge for the standard 
of achievement in the art life of a community. The standing of our 
musical critics in New York speaks well for the high average of excel- 
lence in musical performance that is offered us. We have a number of 
able musical critics; but to one who has followed their work for years Mr. 
Krehbiel undoubtedly heads the list in the all-round excellence of his 
equipment for his task, in his unfailing devotion to the highest ideals. 
During the years of his newspaper work he has also given us several 
bound volumes of constructive musical criticism which are as helpful 
and more permanent than his daily articles. Now he comes with another 
sort of offering, a stately volume of many pages and copious illustrations 
bearing the title Chapters of Opera. Its purpose is further explained 
in the sub-title as being: “Historical and Critical Observations and Rec- 
ords concerning the Lyric Drama in New York from its Earlier Days 
down to the Present Time.” 

Mr. Krehbiel has not cared so much for the form of his book as for 
accuracy in the subject matter. It is written with little attempt at style 
and no more construction than that given by the natural grouping of vari- 
ous departments of the subject. The narrative is interspersed with bits 
of criticism, with pages of statistics, with frequent digressions. The 
author’s anxiety to keep contemporaneous events in their relation to one 
another before the reader’s eyes, leads him often to break into the se- 
quence of one narrative with what should properly belong to another, 
making the story at times difficult to follow. A tendency to cumber- 
some inversion in the phrasing—which betrays the writer’s nationality— 
adds at other times a slight element of confusion. But these are the 
only faults we have to find with a book which deserves to find its way 
into the library of every opera lover in New York. 

It is invaluable as a record and reference book either for writers who 


*Chapters of Opera. By Henry Krehbiel. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 
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need the information professionally, or for those who wish to freshen 
up pleasurable memories. There is a pomp and a splendor about grand 
opera, under whatever conditions it may be produced, which renders it 
a thing apart from other theatrical offerings. Its memories arouse more 
enthusiasm in the mind than do the memories of all other stage perform- 
ances we have loved. And this quality it is that will add a charm of 
sentiment for all opera lovers who read Mr. Krehbiel’s book. For it 
brings something to everybody. There is rich store of pleasure for the 
older generation with its cherished memories of Patti, Gerster, Nilsson, 
Campanini, whose golden voices were often heard amid meagre scenery 
to the accompaniment of wretched orchestras and yet never failed 
of their effect. There is rich pleasure also for the ardent patrons who 
fought the fight for German opera in its newer forms at the Metropolitan 
during the years 1884-91. And there is something for the present-day 
opera goer with his choice of two splendid organizations and their polyglot 
offerings. 

Mr. Krehbiel harks back to long before his own time to make his 
narrative complete with forgotten stories of the very earliest days of 
Italian Opera in New York. It is interesting to note that in these old 
days, 1825 or thereabouts, and for some time after, opera sung in Eng- 
lish was a steady feature of the New York theatrical season, whereas 
opera in a foreign tongue was a feeble and uncertain exotic. This is in 
contrast with the fact that to-day foreign grand opera is the greatest 
money-making instituion on the New York stage, and opera sung in 
English a very uncertain proposition. Incidentally Mr. Krehbiel tells 
a rather amusing story of the New York Tribune having given several 
columns to a discussion of opera as an art-form at a time when Mr. 
Greeley himself, its editor-in-chief, had sent in from Washington some 
important political news for which space could not be found. The New 
York Tribune appears from this to be the one thing in New York which 
has not changed in all these years. 

Of some of the personalities that come into the memory of present- 
day opera goers of mature years, Mr. Krehbiel gives sympathetic por- 
traits. He shows us a group of our great opera managers, bringing out 
their characteristics and their work in such a way as to let us study more 
intimately what peculiar form of genius—or insanity—it is that tempts 
a man into this most difficult of all fields of theatrical endeavor and 
keeps him there until his last gasp. The vicissitudes of ordinary the- 
atrical life fade into insignificance beside the risks taken by such in- 
veterate gamblers—one can call them nothing else—as Colonel Mapleson, 
Henry Abbey, Maretzek, Maurice Grau and the others. 
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The story of the years of German Opera at the Metropolitan, started 
by Dr. Damrosch and carried on afterward under the artistic leadership 
of Anton Seidl, occupy an important position in the book and are written 
with a warmth of enthusiasm which shows where the author’s inclina- 
tions lie, despite the impartiality of the critic. For those who helped 
in the pioneer work of making Richard Wagner’s operas worthily known 
to this country, these chapters will hold golden memories. In dealing 
with present-day opera conditions, with the Merry War between 
our two great houses, with the new works of the French school, 
with Richard Strauss’s Salome and the rest, Mr. Krehbiel drops quite 
frequently into criticism which is piquant in its frankness. Taken all in 
all, this is an immensely readable book for all who love opera. And 
even this limitation leaves a tremendous circle of readers. 


Grace Isabel Colbron. 


“FRANK DANBY’S” NEW NOVEL’ 
BY PHILIP TILLINGHAST 


THERE are some books which may be fairly and adequately reviewed 
on their own merits and quite apart from any other work either of the 
same author or of any other writer. There are other books to which 
justice may be done only by seeing them in a certain perspective, as 
the outcome of a certain school, as one factor in the working out of a 
definite plan, or perhaps as an interesting stage in the development of 
the author. Among the works of Mrs. Julia Frankau, who prefers, when 
her writings take the form of fiction, to employ the pseudonym of 
“Frank Danby,” there are just two which can be treated as things apart: 
Dr. Phillips and Pigs in Clover. There is about them an inherent big- 
ness both of theme and of treatment that makes them important on 
their own account aside from any consideration of the writer’s person- 
ality or motive. All of the volumes that Mrs. Frankau has since written 
belong to the other class. They are carefully written books, showing a 
wise understanding of human nature; and they are books which are not 
likely to call forth hostile comments. They may be safely put into the 
hands of the average reader without fear of ruffling too harshly any pet 
prejudice. But they lack that ample largeness of view, that forceful 
singleness of purpose, that exuberant vitality, which, in the case of her 


1Sebastian. By Frank Danby. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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earlier books, compelled recognition, even in the face of a storm 
of protests, as novels of the first magnitude. Baccarat, The Heart of a 
Child, and Sebastian are all three not only interesting books, but worthy 
also of careful analysis as phases in the development of a novelist of 
real importance. But there is no use to pretend that if even the best of 
the three, Sebastian, happened to be the first published volume of a new 
writer, there could be found in it anything that might authorize the 
prediction that he might some day write another novel of such strength 
and such fearless truth as Pigs in Clover. 

What has happened to Mrs. Frankau is not unlike that which happens 
to a large proportion of successful novelists; yet, because of her peculiar 
talents it is a little more noticeable and a good deal more regrettable. 
It is only young authors in the first flush of enthusiasm who dare fully 
to defy convention. With each successive year they find themselves, 
almost unconsciously perhaps, a little more narrowed down, a little more 
hampered both in form and in subject by what is expected of them, by what 
is demanded by the generation we live in. In France, the conventional 
limitations show themselves a little more obviously than in our country, 
thanks to that ultra conservative institution, the French Academy. It 
is an interesting and enlightening study to compare the youthful and 
exuberant independence to be found in the earlier work of many a 
staid Academician with the admirably correct but colorless productions 
which followed his election. Of course, if an author in the beginning 
is not violently independent or startlingly iconoclastic; if his departures 
either from the prescribed technique of fiction or the conventional range 
of subjects has not behind it that spark of genius which provokes antago- 
nism, then he may very easily and with no great loss to the world settle 
down to the usual beaten path of the English novelist, happy in the 
conviction that he is showing a steady upward growth that keeps pace 
with his gain in popularity and with the praise of equally well meaning 
and equally conventional critics. But now and then one comes across a 
peculiarly flagrant and exasperating case of a big, erratic, undisciplined 
genius that with the proper encouragement might in time achieve great 
things; but because of the world’s slowness to understand and accept 
that which is new, especially when it runs counter to established preju- 
dice, the genius finds itself gradually broken to harness like a clipped- 
winged Pegasus and compelled to pace along steadily with becoming 
meekness, if not with actual dejection. 

It would be unfair to Mrs. Frankau to suggest her as an example 
of such broken-spirited genius. And yet the crushing process of 
unintelligent and misdirected criticism has had upon her an effect 
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identical in kind with that above suggested and differing solely in the 
degree of its consequences. Current book reviews are already calling 
Sebastian Mrs. Frankau’s finest effort, just as a year ago they pronounced 
a like verdict upon The Heart of a Child. But to a reader who happens 
to have read Pigs in Clover some six or seven years ago, and who was 
swept off his feet by the tremendous truth and unrestrained human pas- 
sion of it, these later well-pruned, carefully controlled pictures of Eng- 
lish life—for however she does it, Frank Danby always does and always 
will succeed in picturing life—suggest that unmistakable bluish pallor 
which comes of too much skimming and too much water. 

Nevertheless, whether at her best or at her worst, Mrs. Frankau always 
has for her central theme something that is really worth while—some- 
thing also which may be worked out, as the central theme of any really 
big novel must work out, both in its specific relation to the case in point, 
and in its general bearing upon the world at large. These themes, in 
her successive novels may be briefly summed up as follows: in Dr. 
Phillips, and in Pigs in Clover, it is a study of that peculiar, elusive 
attraction of sex which no one can explain in words, yet which no intelli- 
gent person will refuse to recognize, “that certain something” Frank 
Danby has somewhere called it, “recognizable in the free-masonry of the 
passions by all who have realized its existence,” and which holds the 
secret of the power which one particular man or woman may exert over 
some one person of the opposite sex. This power, Mrs. Frankau teaches, 
has nothing to do with mental or moral standards. A man of high 
attainment, erudite, cultured, wealthy, widely honored, when once he falls 
victim to this sort of spell, may for the sake of a shallow, selfish, mer- 
cenary little woman, who does not even love him, sacrifice himself utterly, 
stoop to baseness, dishonor, and even murder—as in the case of Dr. 
Phillips. Or, again, a delicately bred woman with high ideals, fine 
intelligence, and that rarest of all qualities, personal charm, may prove 
false to all her established standards and stoop to incredible folly and 
degradation at the mere word of a treacherous, unclean, mongrel cad 
because he has a low voice with a burred “r” and can make her vibrate at 
his touch “as violin strings at the hand of a musician”—and here you 
have the whole story of Joan de Groot in Pigs in Clover. In Baccarat, 
which is frankly the poorest thing Mrs. Frankau has done, we have this 
same theme as one of a combination of leitmotive, from which it is 
difficult because of the faulty construction, to pick out the predominant 
one. Baccarat may be compared to that modern mongrel product of 
architectural economy, the two-family house. Originally, the first half 
of it was detached and rented out separately as a magazine novelette ; and 
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the second half of it might conceivably have likewise been offered sepa- 
rately to the public. The theme of the first half was that of a blind 
instinct for gambling which, like a craving for some deadly drug, some- 
times seizes upon a man or a woman, blunts their faculties, drags them 
down from one ignominy to another. The second half has no further 
structural connection with the first than merely that it is the working 
out of a particular problem resulting from a particular infamy to which 
a woman has been dragged down through her gambling passion. She 
might have stooped in the same manner from a hundred other motives. 
Gambling, though it happened to be the motive, is no longer of any 
structural importance in the story. The point of view has shifted from 
the wife to the husband; the central theme is no longer the wife’s weak- 
ness, but the husband’s strength—his ability to face the problem of grant- 
ing pardon, the problem so boldly and truthfully worked out in many a 
Continental novel from Margueritte’s Le Pardon to d’Annunzio’s 
L’Innocente. Because this theme has been supremely handled by other 
writers, and also, one suspects, because Mrs. Frankau, herself, felt that 
she had made a false start, and that she was committed to a solution that 
rings false, the book suffers sadly by way of contrast. It will be remem- 
bered as a frail, abortive effort, whose ultimate omission from the author’s 
collected work will be a genuine kindness. 

This brings us down to the works in Mrs. Frankau’s new manner, The 
Heart of a Child and Sebastian. And the critics are undoubtedly right 
when they recognize the technical ability she is now displaying. Without 
any intention to minimize the importance of technique in fiction, one 
may nevertheless point out that the more rigid its rules, the more they 
partake of the nature of ready-made clothing which fit best when tried upon 
the average commonplace individual and which fit grotesquely, or not at 
all, upon the shoulders of a giant. Pigs in Clover, disproportioned, un- 
symmetrical, belongs, nevertheless, to the order of giants. It might, 
advantageously, have been lopped off a few chapters sooner. It simply did 
not know when to stop growing. But no one reading it could be seri- 
ously annoyed by structural eccentricities; the thing was too big for that. 
With The Heart of a Child the conditions are entirely altered. One is so 
keenly conscious of the framework beneath the outer covering that at 
times one resents the artificiality of it. The central theme of this book 
is the vexed question whether a young girl born in the slums, bred in the 
gutter, flung at the most critical years of her life into the noisesome 
atmosphere of cheap dancing halls, may from an inborn instinct succeed 
in protecting herself and maintaining her own and the world’s respect. 
That is a theme which one would gladly have seen developed with the 
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boldness of the earlier Frank Danby, the Frank Danby of a decade ago. 
The volume that she has actually written is handicapped by its 
neat and careful structure, its preordained plan of ending with a tri- 
umphant social rise and a marriage to a peer of the realm. Mrs. Frankau 
knew perfectly well that under the conditions imposed upon her Sally 
Snape such a triumph was impossible for an unprotected and unaided 
girl; so she aids her at every turn by that most tricky and least justifiable 
device known to novelists—the Intervention of Fate. And, of course, by 
doing so, instead of solving her problem, she simply begs the whole ques- 
tion. In Sebastian, which on the whole is a much better book, Mrs. 
Frankau nevertheless has been guilty, although to a less extent, of much 
the same fault. In this book she treats a theme which in itself is one 
of the most profoundly interesting questions to be found in the range of 
modern fiction. The inferiority of the half-breed is one of the admitted 
commonplaces of the biologist. The fact that a human mongrel, whether 
a half-breed Indian, a mulatto, or a Spanish mestizo, or any of the 
various and extraordinary racial admixtures that swarm in all the Asiatic 
seaports, usually possesses all the vices and scarcely any of the virtues of 
the parent races has formed the basis of many a tragedy, both in fact and 
in fiction. This problem in its physical aspect has already interested Mrs. 
Frankau in at least one of her books. In Pigs in Clover, the whole plot 
turns upon the mental and moral gulf which separates Karl Althaus, a 
fine, large-hearted Hebrew gentleman, full of high aspirations and pride 
of race, from his half-brother Louis, who is a currish, cowardly mongrel, 
who has added to all the worst qualities of his father’s race the additional 
viciousness acquired from his mother, an English girl of the London 
streets. But in Sebastian, Mrs. Frankau has studied a problem which, 
although analogous to this, is really quite new in English fiction: the 
problem whether the offspring of two people who, although of the same 
blood, are mentally so out of sympathy as to be of practically a different 
race, will not, like the physical half-breed, inherit the weaknesses of both 
parents and the strength of neither. Sebastian is precisely such a mental 
and moral half-breed. 

¥Sebastian’s father is a London merchant, the head of a proud old 
firm of paper manufacturers. Although he has married into a social 
stratum much above him, and understands quite well his wife’s contempt 
for a mere money-maker, like himself, he remains to the last as proud of 
his business on the one hand as he is, on the the other, of his wife and son. 
The wife, sprung from a long line of literary and artistic folk, considers 
herself splendidly tolerant of her husband’s inferiority. She is quite con- 
tent to accept the money he lavishes upon her, but can give him scarcely 
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any of her time because she herself is an author whose novels have 
attained quite a succés d’estime. Incidentally, they bring her in a not in- 
considerable revenue, which characteristically she immediately converts 
from the vulgar form of money into the nobler but quite useless shape of 
rare bric-a-brac. The fact that her husband is rapidly killing himself 
by overwork and that she might have lightened his burden is a detail 
which never pierces through the self-absorption of her artistic tempera- 
ment. Sebastian, the product of this ill-assorted union, is from early 
childhood admittedly his mother’s child, the heir to her hereditary gifts. 
It never occurs to his father, save as a foolish and unattainable longing, 
that he might follow in the footsteps of trade and carry on the firm name 
which otherwise must perish. It is an understood thing that Sebastian 
is to be a literary genius, that he is to go through Eton and Cambridge, 
and whatever further training is needed, regardless of time or cost. But 
somehow matters do not work out quite in the prescribed way. In school, 
his masters recognize him as a precocious genius—only they discover more 
precosity than genius. His verse is good, but not quite good enough; 
and somehow the prizes always just escape him. ‘To the real artistic 
temperament, such as that of his mother, the consciousness of good work, 
sincerely done, would have been reward enough. Sebastian, however, 
must have the acclaim of public recognition, the substantial reward of a 
money prize. The business instinct inherited from the father demands an 
equivalent for value received. This is why, to his mother’s distress, he 
turns his back on Eton and Cambridge. 

But another motive, born of the shrewd observation that is not a 
heritage from his mother, leads him definitely to abandon literature 
and go into business, the paper business of his father and his uncles 
—and this impulse is simply and solely the discovery that his 
father is a desperately sick man, who may at any day or hour be 
stricken with death. Curiously enough, he discovers that while he 
had always loved languages and hated mathematics, the rudiments of 
business and the mere mechanical task of casting up columns come to him 
with amazing facility. He also has the inborn gift of affability and per- 
suasiveness ; boy though he is, the business grows under his aid and guid- 
ance with remarkable strides. And so, when in a few brief years the 
father does suddenly die, and Sebastian acquires full control, he launches 
forth upon a scale that amazes his competitors, frightens some of them, 
and secretly amuses others who foresee the inevitable end. For, of course, 
Sebastian as a business man is no more sterling coin than he was as a man 
of letters. His material demand for payment spoiled him as a poet, his 
visionary temperament spoils him for a merchant. In short, he is an 
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intellectual half-breed, with all the weaknesses of the business man and 
the man of letters, and with the saving qualities of neither. Had Mrs. 
Frankau been quite honest in her treatment of this problem it must have 
ended in failure—the blotting out of the unfit. But her careful and 
circumscribed little scaffolding demanded a happy ending, and she must 
build accordingly. So she brings to the rescue a very rich and very 
generous man who happens to love Sebastian’s widowed mother, and for 
her sake is willing to sink a few millions in Sebastian’s crippled business 
—with the intention, however, of keeping a strong guiding hand on the 
lad’s future movements. Here, as in The Heart of a Child, Mrs. Frankau 
has begged the issue; but one does not seriously mind it because the real 
solution is sufficiently obvious. Only we sincerely hope that in her 
future books she will revert to her earlier attitude of indifference to the 
public and absorption in her art for art’s sake. 


Philip Tillinghast. 


MARION CRAWFORD 
BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


THERE are certain people in this world whose reputation, somewhat 
paradoxically, suffers because of their very excellence. Their work is so 
uniformly good, and so punctually performed, that we unconsciously fall 
into the habit of taking them for granted, and of regarding the part which 
they contribute to our enjoyment or our well-being not as an obligation, 
but as a simple matter of course. Among the people of this class, there 
are just a few authors; and among these the late Francis Marion Crawford 
is very distinctly to be numbered. For nearly thirty years, the reading 
public had been wont to expect from his versatile and fluent pen the con- 
tribution of from one to three annual volumes; and so accustomed had 
we grown to expect him to live up to a certain self-imposed standard of 
quality that we did not quite realize that there was an element of ingrati- 
tude in our thoughtless acceptance of him. It seems worth while, there- 
fore, now that the fertile brain has ceased to create, and the long series 
of fine, high-minded, and always diverting tales is at an end, to ask 
quite seriously just what Mr. Crawford has stood for, in the history of 
English fiction—what he, himself, has accomplished, and also what abid- 
ing influence, if any, he has left. 

In the first place, it is well to recognize that the author of Mr. Isaacs 
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was first, last, and always a teller of stories. He had no ulterior motives, 
no sermon to preach, no doctrine to promulgate, no fad or hobby to 
force upon us under a transparent guise of fiction. He was not even a 
worshipper of any particular literary creed. Realist and romanticist, 
psychologue and symbolist were all one to him; their creeds as creeds 
did not interest him ; but he took from each such part of their method as 
seemed, for the moment, best adapted to his one fixed purpose, the telling 
of a story. The natural consequence of this attitude is that Mr. Craw- 
ford, while possessing an excellent technique in fiction, cannot be said 
to have added to it any new or striking methods. In a history of tech- 
nique, he could not be cited, in the way that Henry James, let us say, 
or Emile Zola must be cited, over and over again, as the inventor of a 
peculiar manner, the founder of a new school. Mr. Crawford remained 
from first to last, as he wished to remain, wholly free from mannerisms; 
and one of the qualities which give to his books an unconscious charm 
is the simplicity of style and method, which may be compared to that 
rare good taste in dress which does not call attention to itself. 

But the fact remains that because of this literary eclecticism of his, 
this consistent refusal either to kneel at other shrines, or to establish 
a cult of his own, Mr. Crawford’s influence on contemporary fiction is 
something not easily recognized or measured. Writers of a more striking 
and flamboyant manner leave a trail behind them as conspicuous as the 
tail of a comet. Gabriele d’Annunzio, for instance, from the time that 
he first sprang into public notice, has radiated a perfectly clear and 
defined circle of influence, the effects of which can easily be traced by 
any one who cares to take the trouble, in the younger writers, not only 
of his own country, but of France, Germany, and even England. His 
imitators are as conspicuous as they might be if he had chosen to wear a 
scarlet neck-tie and they had chosen to copy him in that. It would be 
difficult to imagine Mr. Crawford ever doing anything, in a literary way, 
sufficiently flaunting to warrant the symbolism of a red neck-tie. It was 
a distinction to which he certainly never aspired. And this is one of the 
reasons why we have not yet heard, and probably never will hear, of a 
Crawford school of novelists. 

But there is still another reason why Mr. Crawford has not made 
a more apparent impression upon American fiction; and that is what 
has been called, not over intelligently, his cosmopolitanism. Now it is 
quite true that, if one runs over the entire series of novels, which alto- 
gether must count up to about two score, it is rather surprising to find 
what a long list of widely separated cities and countries he has suc- 
cessively used as a setting for his stories. And critics, with an eye solely 
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for this bare fact, and not for the reason behind it, have repeatedly 
spoken of him as the most cosmopolitan of all contemporary writers. 
Whether this is the right word or no depends upon the precise meaning 
which the word “cosmopolitan” conjures up in our minds. If it means to 
us no more than that the novelist has one year written a story of British 
India, another year of Constantinople, and a third year of New York, 
then let us grant at once that Mr. Crawford has qualified as a cosmopolite. 
But, if the word signifies to you, as it does to the present writer, that the 
novelist by preference and instinct, goes away from home for his material ; 
that, although he had a rich store of material born of his two years 
making, namely to take your material at close hand even if need be from 
your own town, your own street, your own back yard, he roams far 
afield, choosing indifferently any old corner of the wide, wide world 
from a mere perverse love of being away from home; then Mr. Craw- 
ford is emphatically not a cosmopolitan—he is simply a man who has 
chanced to have had a succession of different homes in widely scattered 
portions of the globe. It is distinctly worth noting that he has always, 
when possible, written of what was near at hand. Mr. Isaacs, his first 
book, it is true, was written after his return to America, but before the 
first intensity of his impressions had begun to fade. And it is significant 
that, although he had a rich store of material born of his two years 
residence in India, he never reverted to it. There was, in particular, one 
story, a story drawn from the earlier life of the man who was the proto- 
type of Mr. Isaacs, which Mr. Crawford had mapped out, and even as 
recently as two years ago, still talked of writing. But it was one of the 
books destined to remain unwritten. 

Now the special point for dwelling upon this distinction of meaning 
of the word, cosmopolitan, is this: we have had plenty of English and 
American writers who have chosen to lay their scene all the way around 
the world and back again. And such writers have easily found imitators, 
because, while their scenes have been foreign, their point of view, their 
manner have remained American. With Mr. Crawford, the case is very 
different. In at least half of his books, not merely the setting, but the 
people, the plot, the entire outlook upon life is Italian. This is the 
second, and perhaps the strongest reason why our younger American 
writers have not openly followed in his foosteps. 

Nevertheless, one may say without fear of contradiction, that for 
thirty years Mr. Crawford has been an influence and a potent one for 
good, in the development of the fiction of to-day. He has shown that it 
is possible to win and hold a very wide public, while maintaining a cer- 
tain high standard of literary quality; he has shown that it is possible 
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to offer problems of life that will appeal to mature and thoughtful 
readers, and at the same time offer nothing which one might hesitate to 
put into the hands of the young and thoughtless. He has set, in these 
respects, a sort of high water mark for the fiction which frankly and 
honestly professes only to entertain; and in doing so he is largely 
responsible, we believe, for much of the clean, healthy, vigorous fiction 
that our younger writers are giving us to-day. 

But even though it were conceded that Marion Crawford had left 
behind him no abiding influence, that his work in this world begins and 
ends within the covers of his own books, we still should owe him a debt 
of no small magnitude. He did not, to be sure, try to make us think, 
any more than he tried to instruct or to reform us. That, as he saw it, 
had nothing to do with his appointed task. He was always an enter- 
tainer ; his novels were always “little pocket theatres,” as he called them; 
his characters puppets of which he pulled the strings, making us laugh 
and weep at his will, because it was his belief that laughter and tears 
are at times both salutary for mankind. Accepting him, then, for what 
he tried to be, and most triumphantly was, we must gratefully number 
him among those wizards of the pen who have given us a few charmed 
hours, at times when perchance we were sorely in need of them; who have 
introduced us into little alien worlds that have thenceforth become a 
part of our own. Whatever rank may be eventually assigned to him by 
academic criticism, this fact, at least, cannot be altered: that he has 
made us acquainted with a few fine, brave, generous men; a few, noble, 
wise and charming women, whom it is an abiding pleasure to number 
among those shadowy, yet very real and very close friends of bookland. 
Among so many books, it is impossible for any two critics to agree as 
to their relative merit. The present writer’s personal preference would 
single out A Cigarette Maker’s Romance as the most faultless and 
permanently enjoyable of all his writings—and it is interesting to 
remember that Mr. Crawford, in his own modest way, agreed with this 
opinion. Mr. Isaacs, The Three Fates, and the Saracinesca trilogy are 
the other volumes to which it is an ever new delight to return for an- 
other reading—and probably every admirer of Mr. Crawford will call 
to mind some one or two volumes which inspire much this same feeling. 
To have created a group of people so real, so human, so eminently 
worth while as the Saracinesca household and their intimate and imme- 
diate circle is, in itself, an accomplishment which stands as a guarantee 
that Francis Marion Crawford will long be remembered with affectionate 
admiration. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 





UNDER THE SPELL OF PROTECTIONISM 


BY LOUIS WINDMULLER 
Member of the Tariff Committee of the Reform Club of New York 


BREEDING animals are admitted free of duty, but those of the human 
species pay a head tax of five dollars, even when they are of superior 
intelligence and of the best Caucasian stock. Much as we need such 
immigrants to populate our prairies, it has been seriously proposed to 
increase this duty. 

What we ought to charge for the admission of foreign merchandise 
has been a mooted question by Congressmen at almost every session. 
Section eight of the first article of the Constitution provides that, 


“Congress shall have power to lay and cellect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform.” 


For some time our principle was to collect no tax which affected one 
citizen more than another. The object of taxation was to provide rev- 
enue; “incidental” protection long remained a side issue. When the 
“patriotic” manufacturers discovered, however, what profits they could 
make by protection, the importation of foreign goods, irrespective of their 
desirability, was discouraged and importers were tabooed. The writer knew 
one importer who for a number of years had entered his protest against 
the payment of any duty on all invoices of merchandise he declared at 
the Custom House, stating that the tax was unequal, unjust, and the 
authority to impose it had not been granted by the Constitution. 

Ever since protection began to dominate our fiscal policy importers 
of foreign goods have been shabbily treated. Regarded as enemies of 
the commonweal, they are, in case of dispute, denied the privilege of the 
fair trial which is conceded to ordinary criminals. 

The tariff law of 1828 was the first one which avowed the intention 
of Congress to discourage, in the interest of home production, all impor- 
tations. Hemp paid $47 a ton; wool four cents a pound, besides 40% ; 
and bar iron from $22 to $47 a ton. The average was equal to 40%. The 
indignation aroused by the measure, called the “Tariff of Abomination,” 
induced farmers and merchants to oppose the greed of protectionists. At 
a meeting in Philadelphia they delegated Albert Gallatin to appear 
before Congress, to insist on a reduction. The reasonable tariff of 1833, 
which was a result of this memorable convention, brought the average 
duty down to 25%. Rates have since fluctuated, but have been fairly 
reasonable, until the McKinley bill was enacted. 

The exorbitant rates of our present tariff have affected the cost of 
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living and enhanced the price of labor until the protectionists themselves 
have declared in favor of a reduction of the duties on all articles they 
do not manufacture. Our tariff takes tolls from Peter to benefit Paul; 
a legalized system of plunder long sanctioned, until Paul considers 
himself entitled to the spoils as if they were his legitimate perquisites. 
Our farmers have been persuaded that the high prices they obtain for 
wheat and cotton are caused by the protective system. Professional men 
fear a shrinkage of their incomes in proportion to any rebates from 
ruling tariff rates. The representatives of these blind adherents to the 
gospel of protection will find it difficult to agree with manufacturers 
who desire free trade in all but their own products. We therefore may 
expect further repetitions of barter and deceit, such as we witnessed 
before. 

The proposition to make American prices the basis for the dutiable 
valuation of consigned goods is one of the proposed tricks. When a 
yard of cloth costing in Germany a dollar is taxed on arrival here 
100% of the foreign value, the American value becomes two dollars 
a yard; 50% on this would equal 100% of the duty on the foreign 
value. The percentage on American values may be less, yet the duty 
would be more. 

The desire of our popular President to expedite legislation will 
sway no Representative who cares for his selfish constituents more than 
for the welfare of the country. Mr. Taft’s persuasion may convince 
farmers and men who live on fixed incomes, but it will not overcome the 
selfishness of sordid protectionists. 

When steel manufacturers sell their products in Turkey and the 
Argentine Republic at lower prices than English and Belgian manu- 
facturers, much lower than American builders pay, they demonstrate 
that they have become independent of the tariff. Scared by the contem- 
plated reduction of duties, they have begun to reduce their prices. A few 
manufacturers have also put a reduction of wages into effect. They follow 
a policy similar to one adopted on former occasions. For when the 
McKinley tariff became a law a number of manufacturers reduced wages 
instead of raising them as they had promised. 

Among other export articles sold cheaper abroad than in this country 
are sewing machines, sold at $26 here, at $22 abroad; typewriters sold 
at $90 here and exported at $74. Buyers of carpenters’ tools enjoy 15% 
more discount for those they send abroad than for those used here. 

We imported last year seventy million pounds of merino wool, on 
which we paid seventeen millions, or 45% duty. This tariff is detri- 
mental to the development of our woolen industry. Its object, to encour- 
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age the production of an adequate quantity of fine wool, has been tried 
for years and it has failed. So long as Western sheep decline to produce 
the quantity and quality we need, we must resort to the Australian 
staple to supply the deficiency. Yet the stubborn Ohio sheep raisers 
insist on a retention of the tariff; they are sustained by drapers, who find 
an excuse in this tax for the excessive duties on woolen goods. 

English alpaca, used for the dresses of poor women, which costs 
in Bradford ten and one-half cents a yard, costs twenty-three cents in 
this country, after 125% duty has been added. Our woolen manufac- 
turers make similar domestic articles for which they get the same 
price. 

The duty of 35% on carpet wool should be abolished; it cannot be 
produced here and the revenue does not compensate for the harm it does 
by the increased cost of carpets. Woolen goods pay an average of 80%. 

The Dingley tariff has averaged as much as 50% on all dutiable 
goods ; the proposed tariff as it has passed the house adds to this burden, 
according to some experts, as much as 20%. ‘The increased average is 
largely caused by the excessive increase of a few articles which were 
protected sufficiently already. Hosiers, glovers and other sharpers im- 
posed on the artless credulity of the serene Mr. Payne and importuned 
him until he consented. 

Blaine was, among protectionists, the first statesman who realized 
the necessity of reciprocal treaties to obviate a calamitous isolation of 
our country; McKinley heeded, but could not follow the advice. 

Some twenty years later President Roosevelt concluded the first 
reciprocity agreement with Germany. By this compact both nations 
ostensibly made concessions to each other, but each of them sought 
to take advantage of the other, and both were disgruntled when the 
results came to be understood. Our high protectionists would have 
impeached Mr. Roosevelt for his “usurpation” of power by the imaginary 
concession he made in the methods by which some German manufactures 
were valued, but they could not muster sufficient support. 

The introduction by Mr. Payne of a maximum and minimum tariff 
feigns an inclination to follow Mr. Roosevelt’s policy. But it will irritate 
instead of befriending other nations, unless the conditions are reversed. 

If we were to make a horizontal reduction from the schedules which 
will finally be adopted on all goods sent here by allied nations, we could 
satisfy them and avoid the delay and trouble of separate treaties. All 
nations who grant to us the terms they grant the most favored other 
nations should be entitled, say, to a 15% reduction; those who fail to 
place us on this footing should be compelled to pay the full schedules. 
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In thus reconciling the nations who buy our products such a measure 
should also appeal to reasonable protectionists; it would change present 
conditions but little, and it would stop acrimonious, long discussions. 

If any protectionists are so grasping that they will oppose such a 
measure and continue to ask for more protection, they should be reminded 
of Goethe’s epigram: 


“Mann, mit zugeknépften Taschen, 
Dir tut niemand was zu Lieb; 

Hand wird nur von Hand gewaschen, 
Wenn Du nehmen willst so gieb.” 


Man with pockets closed too pronely, 
None will help you, while you live; 
Hand by hand is washéd only, 
Will you take, first learn to give! 


On the condition that no article should pay more than 100%, and 
for the sake of the revenue we need, we might make some exceptions to 
the above rebate. Instead of lowering the duty on tobacco, for example, 
we should raise it; we grow of that loathsome weed more than is con- 
ducive to our health. Spirits, wines which contain over 18% of alcohol 
and doctored beer should be raised. Higher duties, according to speed, 
might be paid on swift automobiles. To encourage Springfield’s infant 
industry we might tax aeroplanes if we were sure to catch them. 

In the interest of public welfare all duties should be removed from 
a few other articles. Ships should be free to create an American mer- 
cantile marine and save the expense of war ships; lumber to save our 
forests from further spoliation; asphalt in the interest of good roads. 

No other civilized nation puts a tax on art or literature. Thought 
is as free in this country as it is in Russia; but when it is expressed in 
our language and published in book form abroad we tax it 25%. We 
welcome the foreign artist when he comes with all the ideals of his 
imagination ; but when he has placed them on canvas in the land of his 
nativity he must pay 20%. We are more exclusive than the Chinese were 
five thousand years ago, and less tolerant than they are to-day. The pro- 
tective tariff, wrong as it is, has had in time gone by a beneficent influence 
on many industries. “Incidental” protection in some instances may still 
be desirable. But the large majority of our products needs the fostering 
care of protection no longer and would thrive much better without it. 
The possible competition of foreign goods which might follow a small 
reduction of duties would probably lead to a diminution of some wages ; 
but the increase in their purchasing power would increase the value of 
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our dollar and would compensate laborers for this reduction; and larger 
sales would compensate manufacturers for lower prices. 

The incubus of protection has fettered the natural expansion of many 
American industries. When they are relieved of this oppression, our 
manufacturers with their superior machinery and intelligent labor will 
soon compete with the manufacturers abroad. They will then no longer 
be compelled to sell their surplus wares at ruinous prices. But they 
will find markets here and abroad at as fair values as our planters and 
farmers find for their cotton and cereals. 


Louis Windmiiller. 


THE LEGAL MONSTROSITY OF OUR 
PATENT SYSTEM 


BY H. WARD LEONARD 


It is probably a fact that the individual who gets the least return for 
what he produces is the American inventor. 

The principal reason for this is that the Government has not kept 
faith with the inventor. The Constitution of the United States intended 
that Congress should reward inventors, if they would disclose their in- 


ventions to the public for the ultimate good of the country. This promise 
is contained in the following language of the Constitution : 


“Congress shall have power to promote the progress of science and useful arts 
by securing for limited time to inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
discoveries.” (Art I, Sec. 8.) 

It is unquestionable that the intention of the Constitution was to 
secure to an original inventor for a limited time the exclusive right to 
whatever he invented, provided that he would fully disclose his inven- 
tion to the public in a patent instead of keeping it secret. 

It was clearly not the intention of the Constitution that the inventor 
should, after having, with perfect confidence in the integrity and good 
faith of his Government, disclosed his invention by publishing his patent, 
be left unsecured, and in most cases inexperienced legally, and weak 
financially, to cope single handed and unaided by his Government, with 
the most powerful, most experienced and most unscrupulous infringers, 
namely, the Trusts and Patent Pools of the semi-trusts. 

The last paragraph contains a fair statement of the situation in which 
the average inventor-patentee finds himself when he has secured a 
United States patent for a really valuable discovery. 
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If Congress promotes science and useful arts without securing to the 
inventor for the limited time (seventeen years) the exclusive right to his 
discovery, or at least without doing everything fair and reasonable within 
its power to so secure him, then it is acting contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution and every dictate of fair dealing. And if Congress hinders 
the promotion of science and useful arts by granting patents which in 
the hands of Trusts and Patent Pools, and then only, become a bar to 
the progress of science and useful arts, then also it is acting contrary 
to the spirit of the Constitution and contrary to the demands of equity. 

Congress is responsible to-day for the existence of both of these condi- 
tions, and the United States as a nation is suffering the principal 
resulting damage, although, of course, incidentally, independent inventors 
are being rapidly exterminated by these creatures of capital who are 
rapidly creating an inequitable monopoly due to their ownership of nearly 
all the important patents in certain fields, this being the inevitable result 
under existing conditions. 

A United States patent, notwithstanding the solemnity of the lan- 
guage employed by which it “grants for the term of seventeen years the 
exclusive right to make, use, and vend the said invention throughout 
the United States and the territories thereof,” and notwithstanding the 
impressiveness to the ignorant of the resplendent red seal and blue rib- 
bons of the Government—is a Governmental contract which is scorned 
and ridiculed by all those skilled in the art of infringing, unless per- 
chance the power of capital is associated with the patent; and even then 
it is principally the money and not the Governmental grant which is 
respected. 

The patent lawyer of an infringer after investigating recently the 
patent infringed, and finding it apparently valid, asked the following 
illuminating question: “Is ————— only an inventor, or is he a man 
of means?” “he exclusive right of the inventor was of no consequence. 
The real question of importance was whether he had money. 

Under the ingenious pretence that various changes were needed for 
the protection of the public, interested parties have moulded the patent 
system until it now represents the maximum complication and legal ex- 
pense, and the minimum of protection to the inventor. 

The inventor is perfectly competent to disclose his invention, but 
under the present system full and complete and accurate disclosure by 
him is entirely inadequate. The invention must be described in a series 
of peculiarly worded claims, and unless this peculiar, unique method 
of expression be employed with absolute accuracy, the inventor finds that 
although he has produced his valuable invention after years of labor, and 
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has disclosed it so that the world gets the full benefit of his labors, he is 
not secured in any way whatsoever by the Government. 

Dickens’s Circumlocution Office and Daniel Doyce’s experiences with 
it as to his invention would be promptly forgotten if a modern Dickens 
should write a description of the “securing,” to an inventor, of the ex- 
clusive right to his invention, by the U. S. Patent System. 

The Circumlocution Office’s System of How-not-to-do-it was not 
nearly so perfect as the U. S. Patent System of How-not-to-secure-it. 

The “securing” of the new and useful result by the public is unques- 
tionable. The “securing” of the inventor’s money by the System is certain 
and complete. But the “securing” of the inventor in the Exclusive right 
to his patented invention—that is, no doubt, the kind of “securing” the 
Constitution intended, but Congress seems to have misinterpreted 
“securing” and the object to be secured. 

One of the most successful features of the U. S. How-not-to-secure- 
Patent System is represented by the “claims.” The method claims must 
not be “structural,” and the apparatus claims must not be “functional” ; 
there must not be anything “obscure,” or “vague,” or “indefinite” in the 
language, which must satisfy perfectly some hypercritical novice of an 
examiner frequently just out of school. The claim which succeeds in 
running the gauntlet of this absurd system must express absolutely and 
without the slightest inaccuracy, exactly what was originally invented, 
when, years later, the patent is before the court because the invention has 
at last been appreciated and the patent has been infringed. 

To be sure, to draw such a claim is practically impossible, and prob- 
ably no patent lawyer or patent examiner, or judge, or any one else, 
could do it if the bare specifications and drawings were given him at the 
filing date; but the inventor, who is not a lawyer, nor a rhetorician, nor 
an etymologist, is expected to do this, or else when his patent finally is 
adjudicated he will find the United States Government through its Judi- 
ciary Department saying to him: “While it is true that your invention 
possesses great merit and many advantages, and while it is admitted that 
it has been a source of benefit to the public and of profit to the infringers, 
and it is unquestionable that your disclosure was ‘full, clear, concise 
and exact,’ so that those skilled in the art were readily able to, and did 
secure the advantages of the invention, yet unfortunately for you we 
cannot secure you in anything at all, because the language used by your 
patent lawyer or you, even though it was suggested by the Patent Office 
itself, was worded not quite accurately enough to describe with absolute 
precision the exact invention you really made.” 

Furthermore, the pretence that these peculiarly worded claims serve 
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to protect the public by automatically giving to every one who reads the 
patent full and accurate knowledge of just what the scope of inven- 
tion is, so that they can respect it, is fallacious and misleading. Taking 
the automobile industry as a fair example of an industry in which patents 
would be read by manufacturers, if this were ever done, the writer is 
able to state from personal knowledge that at least thirty automobile 
manufacturers are totally ignorant of a patent they are infringing, and 
which was issued years ago. 

So far as the ordinary honest manufacturer or user is concerned, the 
claims might as well be in Sanskrit. The disclosure is understood per- 
fectly by the manufacturer or skilled user, if it be one in his line of 
manufacture or use, but the claims he never understands until he reads 
the Court decision, if even then. He makes no attempt to understand 
them. What he does, if he has any reason to think that he ought to 
consider the patent at all, is to consult his patent lawyer. And now we 
can understand why we have the system of claims. Nine-tenths of the 
cost of getting out a valuable patent is represented by the fees paid to 
patent lawyers in their efforts to get the multitudinous claims which are 
finally obtained. And every manufacturer who wants to know where he 
stands as to this patent has to get another patent lawyer to interpret the 
claims. The Patent Office does not draw the claims nor does it interpret 
them. It merely says in effect: “Your invention is a new and useful one 
and your disclosure is perfect, but we do not like your use of language in 
the claims you have submitted. We know what you have invented, but 
we decline to assist you. We merely reject your application.” 

Evidently it becomes necessary to employ a patent lawyer to state 
in the unique language of claims a series of descriptions differing by 
very slight gradations and in different words. Some of them which 
the examiner erroneously says are all right will prove ultimately to be 
so broad as to be invalid. Others will be too narrow to cover with proper 
breadth the scope of the invention. It is conceivable that some one of 
these claims will, with perfect fidelity, describe the real invention, but 
probably this has never been realized in practice, in the case of a funda- 
mental invention. 

Since the scope of a patent can be correctly judged only by experts 
after the art has been fully searched, it seems manifest that the require- 
ment for this unique use of rigid language in a long series of claims, 
unintelligible and uninstructive to the public, is an imposition upon the 
inventors and upon the public, and that the customary representation 
that our unique claim system is demanded for the benefit of the public, is 
pot a fair one. No other Government demands claims such as are de- 
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manded by our Patent Office. In fact, such claims will not be permitted 
in patents of other countries. 

As soon as suit is instituted on a patent, the infringers’ lawyer says 
to the court that the patent contains an absurd number of claims, and 
the patentee should be forced to abandon his suit except as to two or three 
of them. The court sees the absurdity of considering the long series of 
slightly differentiated claims and forces the inventor at the start to pick 
out a few claims and rest his case on these, regardless of what the full 
development of the case by the testimony may show the real invention 
to have been. The inventor and his lawyer select a few claims, and 
usually are sorry afterward that they did not select some others, and fre- 
quently have to start all over again at a later date because the exact 
invention which he originated has been found to be better represented 
by another claim. Often the suit has to be abandoned because, although 
the invention was disclosed perfectly, the examiner erred in granting 
claims too broad in scope; and then it becomes necessary to hand the 
patent back to the patent office, and reissue it with narrower claims and 
start suit all over again. 

Of course this all takes lots of time and money, but nevertheless the 
inventor in the “exclusive right” by a new grant, the infringer has 
gets exactly the same benefit, due to the “new and useful result,” irre- 
spective of these claims. The Government gets new fees, “secures” the 
inventor in the “exclusive right” by a new grant, the infringer has 
eluded the inventor, and the patent lawyers are kept busy. 

But the inventor—the only producer of anything of value and who 
has confided his secret to the Government, who in turn has disclosed it 
under promise of “securing” the inventor—what about him and his 
exclusive right? Usually about this time he is forced to the wall, and 
either enters the employ of the infringer at a small salary, or if the 
inventive part of his makeup is subordinate to his business judgment, 
he curses the whole patent system and turns his attention to other lines. 

As to the typical inventor of new and useful things, whom the Con- 
stitution intended to encourage, and who if secured and rewarded by 
fame or fortune or both, would be apt to produce inventions of great 
value to the nation—what of him? Usually he is to be found in the 
employ of one of the trusts, under a contract which stultifies his intellect 
as an inventor during the period of his usefulness. He is drawing a 
small salary and not inventing much of anything, and as an independent 
inventor has been emasculated. 

Some day, and before long, there will be heard in Congress a states- 
man who will clearly point out the crime of the United States patent 
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system, and then the intelligent public will wonder at the shortsighted- 
ness of Congress in permitting for so many years the strangulation by 
capital, and the weakening by ridiculous legal systems, of those whose 
prototypes have done most to advance civilization. 

It is naturally impossible to point out herein more than a few of the 
defects of such a system, which has been trained during generations to 
grow into the deformed shape it presents to-day. But after having paid 
thousands of dollars to the patent office, and scores of thousands to patent 
lawyers, and thousands to printers, and thousands to absent commis- 
sioners, the writer feels competent to express the opinion that the worst 
single feature of injustice to inventors is the method of taking the testi- 
mony in a patent suit. So long as the testimony in a patent suit can be 
spun out for years by the infringer, and a record of thousands of pages 
produced, within which the few essential facts can be buried under a 
mass of false testimony and rubbish, justice will be unattainable. 

The witnesses must be before a competent judge of witnesses and 
testimony. This is essential. And if this were so, nearly all of the false 
testimony and all of the rubbish would be automatically eliminated, and 
there would result a record of which the judge would read all or a con- 
siderable part, and the decision would be a fair and competent one. 

At present the greatest factor in a patent suit is the skill of the lawyer 
in drawing pictures and making statements which misrepresent the 
facts. The judges cannot get at the facts. They cannot be expected to 
get at them. Not long ago the writer was present at the argument of a 
patent suit where the record was over ten thousand pages. It was con- 
tained in some ten volumes each about the size of a volume of an ency- 
clopedia. Had the testimony of this case been taken in court under 
proper rules of evidence, it might possibly have been five hundred pages, 
not more. The wealthy infringers had used every possible way of hiding 
and misrepresenting the truth in the padded record. Had the pertinent 
facts been in two small volumes representing the testimony of witnesses 
which the judges had personally seen and heard, the inventor would have 
certainly had a competent and fair decision. But no one person ever 
read that absurd and unjust record, unless it was the inventor himself. 
After the hearing one of the judges sent back word to the clerk not to 
send a copy of the record to his chambers, as he had no room for it. At 
the same hearing another judge was obliged to be absent twenty minutes 
out of the total one and a half hours that the patentee was allowed in 
which to present his case. Of course the judges knew nothing of the 
art in question at the beginning of the three hours hearing, and it would 
be attributing supernatural qualifications to them to think that they were 
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competent to judge the case after they had heard the arguments and 
had each of them been presented with the ten volumes consisting mainly 
of rubbish containing an occasional buried fact of importance. It cost 
the inventor over forty thousand dollars and five years of hard work to 
bring that suit to final hearing. 

This is fairly representative of the crime of the patent system when 
the patent is a really dangerous one to the infringer and the infringer is 
@ wealthy, unscrupulous corporation guided legally by skilful lawyers 
and aided by all other infringers of importance. 

At a final hearing of an important electrical patent not long ago, 
one of the lawyers was trying to educate the court as to the automatic 
effect of counter-electromotive force in motor regulation. Naturally the 
judge had never heard of the subject before and probably was innocent 
of any considerable mechanical, electrical or scientific knowledge. At 
any rate, he had had no opportunities for such an education until shortly 
before then, when he was appointed to the Bench. 

The lawyer had a lot of highly colored pictures showing a hydraulic 
system, and had drawn many analogies between the flow of water in 
pipes and the flow of electricity in a circuit. The hearing was nearly 
finished when this analogy was again referred to, and the judge said 
in substance: “I think I understand and appreciate the analogy per- 
fectly, but there is one question I want to ask, though it may be a 
foolish one. You say this switch is like a valve in the water system. 
Now, when the valve is opened the water flows away under the pressure. 
But what I want to know is this: When this switch is opened, where 
does the electricity go?” 

The lawyer was stumped. He had no ready answer. He was not 
an electrical expert himself, and had naturally failed to educate the 
judge sufficiently in half an hour by a few insufficient analogies. But 
the judge’s question was a fair one, and it illustrates that the hearing 
of the witnesses and experts is essential before any judge can be com- 
petent to understand such an invention sufficiently to determine a ques- 
tion so refined as that presented by an inventive step in contradistinction 
to engineering skill in the electrical art. 

It is impossible even to interest the average non-technical judge in 
such abstruse questions as many patents present. One of the ablest 
and most learned judges of one of the highest tribunals in the country, 
who is obliged to hear and decide many patent cases, said to the writer 
recently: “These patent cases are very distasteful to me.” And why 
should they not be? It is unfair to such a judge, and much more so 
to the inventor, that patent cases should have to be heard by a judge 
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who has not heard the evidence, has had no prior training in such lines, 
and is bored by the entire subject. 

The present method of adjudicating a patent is an invitation to every 
unscrupulous corporation or person to employ the most unscrupulous 
methods and means of defeating justice, because it is safe to do so. The 
large majority of lawyers and of corporations may be and no doubt are 
beyond reproach, but this is no protection for the inventor-patentee 
against the worst of them. The inventor-patentee is entitled to a patent 
and a legal system of adjudicating it which will “secure” him in every 
reasonable way, even against wilful and unscrupuolus infringers, who 
would not hesit. te to wink at the employment of perjury and forgery to 
deprive the inventor-patentee of his just rights. 

It seems apparent, that, under the United States patent system, the 
inventor is ground between the upper and the nether millstone repre- 
sented by the legal system and the power of capital, respectively. The 
party who is responsible for our unjust, complicated, expensive patent 
system, is the United States Congress, and it is the nation which Con- 
gress is elected to represent which will finally suffer the most serious 
damage. 

To give an illustration of how the monopoly system works in practice 
in modern times, attention is directed to the fact that in the electric 
railway field two large corporations have been virtually dividing such 
business for many years past. Some twelve years ago, the financial inter- 
ests back of these corporations decided that it would be best for their 
mutual interests to make it impossible for any inventor to sell to either of 
them any patent which could be used against the other. Since these two 
corporations were the only real market for patented inventions in this 
field, and since neither could gain any advantage over the other by pur- 
chasing any such patent, the result has been of course that this agree- 
ment has operated as an agreement in restraint of trade in the sale of 
patents in the territory of the United States. It is clear that when every 
powerful commercial interest is well entrenched behind such an agree- 
ment not to purchase exclusive rights under any patent, patented inven- 
tions are not feared and infringement is safe and sure, because the in- 
ventor is not secured in his exclusive right by the Government, and must 
accept the crumbs or go hungry. 

Even if such an unjust agreement in restraint of trade is not illegal 
under existing laws, and there should continue to be indefinitely a closed 
market as regards patents in such new fields of such enormous importance, 
there still might be some hope of America’s taking a creditable position in 
the field of inventions if there were a rational way of prosecuting and de- 
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ciding as to a patent, because then there would be immediately created 
a market due to prospective purchasers of the patent who might feel 
warranted in entering the field if they really had the protection which 
the Constitution contemplated. The inventor searches in vain to-day for 
capital to compete with the Trusts or with the Patent Pool allies. 

An outlaw is not entitled to invoke the protection of law by suing 
others. Why then should an infringer who deliberately infringes scores 
of patents, relying solely upon might and not on right, be entitled to 
sue others for infringement of patents owned by it? Patentees should 
come into court with clean hands. Wilful wholesale infringers of patents 
should be treated as outlaws in patent causes. 

Yet the patents of such outlaws are the only ones respected. under 
our present system. The pooling of patents should be declared illegal 
because it is a restraint of trade and because it creates an unjust monopoly 
of the only legal forms of specific monopoly. It has no justification on 
any equitable grounds and blocks progress in the industry concerned, and 
is a damage to the nation. 

In handing down the decision against the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, in November, 1908, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
through Judge Lacombe, said, referring to the Anti-Trust Law of 1890: 

“The Act prohibits every contract or combination in restraint of 
competition.” 

Is it possible that the court overlooked patents and that “combination 
in restraint of competition” is legal when applied to the sale of patents 
and then only? If the clear language of-this decision means what it 
seems to say and the Supreme Court takes the same position, many val- 
uable inventions now drowning in the various patent pools will ultimately 
be secured and brought to useful life. 

It would seem as though the rational, logical thing to do would be 
to organize as a part of our patent system a court which would have 
the witnesses brought before it and hear the testimony and then decide 
what new and useful invention, if any, the inventor has made, and as to 
which he is to be secured in having the exclusive right. Then there 
should be one appeal to a special court of Patent Appeals composed of 
the best talent available. 

Under such conditions many able American inventors would resign 
from the trusts, and there would be a burst of inventive thought in 
America which would soon enable America to get a greatly increased 
share of the world’s markets. 

But so long as the witnesses are not before the judges and the truth 
is buried in a record never read by the judges, and non-technical judges 
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are expected to decide a patent representing an inventive step in the most 
rapidly developing fields of work, as a result of a few hours of com- 
petitive oratory, America will continue to fall farther and farther behind 
in the world’s markets, and prices to American consumers will continue 
to advance and capital will continue to aggregate until finally something 
will happen. What it is that will happen depends upon Congress. 

To those who are interested in seeing the wrongs of American inven- 
tors righted, the writer offers the suggestion that in the present state of 
the art the pen is mightier than the patent. 

H. Ward Leonard. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


IF one were to measure the importance of foreign news by the amount 
of space devoted to any given subject in the cablegram department of our 
newspapers, he would be tempted to say that the turmoil in the Orient 
stands first. Certainly the rather grotesque struggles over alleged consti- 
tutionalism in the Turkish Empire have an element of picturesqueness. 
There is also the darker side which comes to view in the massacre of thou- 
sands of Armenians in the Asiatic provinces of Turkey. But, in the 
first place, any kind of Turk, whether Old or Young, disputing over con- 
stitutional problems, has an appearance that is rather bouffe; and in the 
second place, the air has not yet sufficiently cleared to give the foreign 
observer a very definite understanding of precisely what it is that has 
happened or that is happening now. 

At the present moment of writing, the situation may be cautiously 
summarized in the following way. The Young Turks proper, who repre- 
sent the most radical of the reforming element, rather overdid the busi- 
ness of reform. In fact, they had a somewhat American conception of 
the matter; for, after getting the Sultan to proclaim a constitution and 
inducing the Sheikh-ul-Islam to ratify it out of the Koran, they pro- 
ceeded to divide up among themselves all the spoils of office. They re- 
formed, indeed, so violently that the wary old Sultan saw an opportunity 
of shaking off their “constitutional” régime by appealing to religious 
fanaticism ; and through the judicious use of money, he brought about a 
sort of counter-revolution in the capital. For the moment, the Young 
Turks were in danger of being shot with their backs against the wall. 
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But meanwhile the moderate Constitutionals, who are represented by 
the Committee of Union and Progress, stepped in and dispatched sol- 
diers from Salonica, with the result that the Sultan disclaimed respon- 
sibility for what had taken place and tried to put on once more the guise of 
a benevolent constitutional ruler. All this, apart from the loss of life inci- 
dental to the proceedings, can hardly be taken very seriously. It requires 
too violent a dislocation of one’s reading and experience, to believe in any- 
thing like a genuine constitutional régime in any of the Oriental countries. 
Faction fighting is a pleasant enough diversion for Mohammedans, and no 
one thinks very much of it. When they call this faction fighting, “a move- 
ment on behalf of constitutional liberty”; when they elect parliaments 
and draft a constitution and make speeches to the throne, and imitate 
the procedure of western nations, they recall too strongly Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s famous remark that the Russian is a very good fellow until he tucks 
his shirt in. There are doubtless some thousands of Turks who are in 
reality enlightened; but what are they against the millions of fanatic 
Moslems who are ready at a moment’s notice to hoist the green flag of 
Islam, proclaim the Jehad or Holy War, and to exterminate twenty or 
thirty thousand inoffensive Armenians by way of a beginning? Turkey 
had a parliament once before, at the time when the concert of the great 
Powers was making a naval demonstration in 1877; but this parliament 
disappeared with ludicrous rapidity after it had ceased to be a necessary 
factor in the political game. We do not believe that the present parlia- 
ment is likely to have a very much longer existence. In the long run we 
should be inclined to back Abdul the Damned—as Mr. William Watson 
once pleasantly called him; or if Abdul himself should go under, then 
some other Turk of the old school who really represents the character 
and the temper of the people whom he governs. 

One may see in Persia how slight is the fabric upon which rests any 
structure of political reform. The late Shah, less than three years ago, 
gave his people a constitution with ministers responsible to a parliament, 
and all the other machinery of representative institutions. But the 
present Shah had not been long upon fhe throne before his troops 
were bombarding the house of parliament, massacring the inhabitants 
of distant towns and establishing a sort of anarchy which is much 
worse than the despotism to which Persians take most kindly. It is an 
odd thing, this sudden outbreak in the East, this apparent longing 
for experiments in government. We have seen it in Persia; we 
are now seeing it in Turkey. We are prepared to hear next that the 
Dalai Lama has granted a constitution to the tribesmen and gong-beaters 


of Thibet. 
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These things have been or may be; but the Oriental cannot be made 
an Occidental by a formula; nor can the inherited traditions of 
unnumbered centuries be extinguished by a few denationalized theorists, 
who have perhaps gone to school in France or England. Even in 
Russia the Jntellectuels have accomplished very little. The Duma is 
obediently passing whatever measures the Czar desires, and the Czar 
himself is doing very well as a Czar, in spite of all the pother that has 
disturbed his variegated dominions since the time of the conflict with 
Japan. 

Coming further west, there have been events which are superficially 
interesting, and there is one which is exceedingly significant, and of which 
the whole story still remains untold. Because of it, however, all Europe 
is to-day a-quiver with suppressed excitement, and the end, we are very 
certain, is not yet. The events of superficial interest are the assertion of 
full sovereignty by Austria over Bosnia and Herzegovina; and the assump- 
tion by the Bulgarian Prince Ferdinand of the royal title. Now, in a 
way, Austria has practically controlled and governed the two provinces 
ever since the Congress of Berlin in 1878. The establishment of order in 
them brought forward a marvelous administrator in the person of Baron 
Kallay. Apart from sentimental considerations, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
have been as much Austria’s as Egypt has been England’s, and Baron 
Kallay was simply a pro-consul, comparable with Lord Cromer. But 
sentiment plays its part in the affairs of nations as strongly as it does in 
the lives of individual men and women. Most nations in their foreign 
policies would willingly reverse Cicero’s maxim and make it read Videri 
quam esse. So long as Austria merely possessed two Slavic provinces, and 
was willing to pretend that they were still under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan, neither the Turks nor the Servians nor any other peoples were at 
all disturbed. But when the government of Franz Josef declared that 
this suzerainty was at an end and cynically demanded a general recogni- 
tion of the actual facts, then every Slav in Europe quivered with indigna- 
tion. Servia was especially belligerent. The Crown Prince openly de- 
nounced Austria. Austrian goods were boycotted. Volunteers swarmed 
into Belgrade, and it seemed for a moment as if the wretched little 
Servian kingdom were about to fling itself against the dual monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary. No one really supposed that Servia would attempt this 
thing without assurance of support from some other and very powerful 
quarter. Such support could be looked for only from the empire of the 
Czar. Would Russia really give to Servia such support? This seemed to be 
not improbable. A Pan-Slavic war would unite Russians of every class; 
and though Russia had lost much of her prestige in the war with Japan, 
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she was still fairly able to cope with the unlucky Austrians, whose finances 
are embarrassed and whose component nationalities are always disunited. 

But just then there happened a strange thing. According to the gen- 
eral belief, the German Kaiser made common cause with Austria and sent 
a very ominous communication to the Russian Government. This dispatch 
practically amounted to a declaration that if Russia interfered on behalf 
of Servia, German troops would cross the Russian frontier. This may not 
be precisely what occurred. The Kaiser may have exerted a friendly 
rather than an unfriendly pressure upon his imperial brother at St. Pe- 
tersburg. But it is generally believed that the German note was in the 
nature of an ultimatum, and that Russia yielded to it instantly. Such, at 
any rate, was the understanding in the Russian capital, where the in- 
tensely patriotic anti-German nobility and gentry put the ban of a social 
ostracism upon the Prime Minister, M. Isvolsky, cutting him dead even 
at court receptions. Servia, too, at once retired from its warlike attitude, 
and Austria quietly absorbed the two Slavic provinces with the consent 
of all the Powers. 

Here is something to give one food for thought. Ever since 1863, a 
cardinal principle of Prussian and German policy has been the concilia- 
tion of Russia. Prussia and Germany owe much to Russian forbearance 
The Czar kept his hands off while Austrian and Prussian armies overran 
Schleswig-Holstein and brought Denmark to her knees. He kept his 
hands off again when the Seven Weeks War brought Prussian troops al- 
most within view of Vienna. Without the assured neutrality of the Czar, 
Bismarck would never have dared to provoke France to war in 1870. It 
must be admitted that for all this self-abnegation on Russia’s part, the 
great empire of the north has received scant compensation. At the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878, Russia was deprived of the fruits of victory 
that she had won after her bloody struggle against Turkey. Later, the 
Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria and Italy, while it menaced 
France, was in a sense directed also against Russia. Nevertheless, Bis- 
marck’s general policy of keeping on friendly terms with the Czar has 
lasted for nearly fifty years. Even during the Russo-Japanese war, the 
German Kaiser almost openly showed his sympathy with Russia. 

If now, a warlike ultimatum has been sent from Berlin to St. Peters- 
burg it means a break in a long line of diplomatic precedent. The causes 
of it are not far to seek. They are to be found in the gradual isolation of 
Germany which followed upon the Moroccan crisis that became acute 
just four years ago, in 1905. At that time, the German Kaiser inflicted 
a direct humiliation upon France. The French Foreign Minister, M. 
Deleassé, had effected an arrangement with England by which France se- 
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cured from Great Britain a recognition of her right to intervene in the 
affairs of Morocco, to maintain order, and to improve the financial con- 
dition of that country. This arrangement was perfectly natural and right, 
because Algeria, France’s one flourishing colony, skirts the frontier of 
Morocco. But the German Kaiser chose to regard this agreement as inim- 
ical to German interests. It will be remembered that he even visited 
‘Tangier in a German man-of-war and there made one of his characteristic 
speeches in which he challenged the Anglo-French agreement and sent a 
German mission to Fez. The result was a triumph of German diplomacy 
which rode rough-shod over the plans of France, and this triumph was 
crowned by the dismissal from office of M. Delcassé. For a time, the 
“mailed fist” was brandished with insolent success. France drained the 
cup of bitterness to the dregs. However the case might be stated, it was 
clear that Germany had not only smashed to pieces the agreement between 
France and Great Britain, but that it had compelled an able and patriotic 
French statesman to be thrust out of office. Many were the sneers and 
significant were the smiles upon the Wilhelmstrasse. The French took 
their defeat, with unusual dignity and self-control. 

But the German triumph was a brief one. A conference of twelve 
Powers, including the United States, was assembled at Algeciras in Spain, 
in 1906, and there Germany found herself supported by Austria alone. 
The ten other Powers commissioned France and Spain to maintain order 
in Morocco. Gefmany asked to be included with these two, but her de- 
sire was ignored. She could not face a combination which included Eng- 
land, France, Russia, the United States and Italy; and so in her turn, 
she suffered an open humiliation. The Kaiser was indiscreet enough to 
make a speech in which he referred to Austria as Germany’s only friend ; 
and German diplomats have since then cherished the memory of their 
defeat, which was all the more grievous because even Italy, a member of 
the Triple Alliance, had gone over to the other side. Since then many 
other things have happened to stir the German bile. The entente between 
France and Great Britain has grown closer each year. England likewise 
came to an understanding with Russia. Germany has been left alone 
and has chafed at her diplomatic isolation. Herein probably lies the secret 
of the recent ultimatum on behalf of Austria and against any possible 
interference by Russia in the Balkans. It is the first blow struck in re- 
venge for the humiliation experienced at Algeciras. Russia has been hum- 
bled and Austria has been rewarded. 

It may be surmised, however, that what seems to be a blow at the 
prestige of Russia was obliquely aimed at France and England; since 
these two Powers were by no means in sympathy with Austria, while both 
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of them had at least an understanding with the Russian Government. 
This brings us to the most critical feature of international politics at the 
present time, and that is the bitter rivalry, which daily grows more 
bitter, between Germany and England. Englishmen have mistrusted the 
German Kaiser and his people ever since his indiscreetly famous telegram 
to President Kruger at the time of the Jameson raid. The years that have 
passed have not made him personally more popular in England; while the 
press of the two countries has been carrying on a campaign which truly 
represents the inflamed feelings of each nation. It is not merely that 
German enterprise is everywhere contending against the interests of Eng- 
lish trade. What causes most alarm in England is the German iaval 
programme which, if carried out, will give the Germans a fleet quite equal, 
if not superior, to that of Great Britain, whose policy has been to have 
her own naval line of battle equal to that of any two other Powers in the 
world. But when England built the first vessel of the Dreadnought class, 
she played into the hands of Germany. If the Dreadnoughts are so 
superior to all other existing naval vessels, as practically to disrate them, 
then Germany has only to build ships of the Dreadnought type and thus 
soon become the rival of Great Britain on the seas. Indeed the present 
German programme contemplates the construction of thirty-three Dread- 
noughts at a comparatively early date. 

It is a knowledge of this which has caused a wave of consternation to 
sweep over England. It is true that British naval experts, such as Sir 
William White, by no means think that the so-called “pre-Dreadnoughts” 
will become useless and disrated, as the wooden navies of the world be- 
came useless and disrated after the appearance of the Monitor and the 
Merrimac in Hampton Roads during the American Civil War. But, most 
Englishmen feel that, after all, it will be the Dreadnaughts that will win 
the great battles of the future, and that may expose the coast of Eng- 
land to invasion by her rival on the other side of the North Sea. The 
German preparation is certainly remarkable. The Reichstag voted the 
naval estimates unanimously, without protest of any kind, even from the 
Socialists. In this there is certainly something ominous; and Englishmen 
cannot be blamed if they see in this unusual haste something in the na- 
ture of a menace. But, meanwhile, the British Parliament potters over 
the question and palavers and nothing much is done. Many have recalled 
the daring act during the Napoleonic wars, when Nelson, knowing that 
the Danish fleet would presently be under French control, attacked it 
and destroyed it at Copenhagen without even a formal declaration of war. 
The bluff and popular English admiral, Sir John Fisher, whom the Eng- 
lish people love best to speak of affectionately, as “Jackey,” is said to have 
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given his opinion very strongly that Great Britain should not wait until 
the new German Dreadnoughts are completed, but that some cause of war 
should be contrived so that the British fleet, which is to-day immensely 
superior to Germany’s, may seize the German colonies, raid the German 
coast, destroy the German ship-yards, annihilate the German navy, and 
blow up the Kiel Canal; and thus crush out the danger before it becomes 
too great. 

Whether or not Sir John Fisher ever proposed such a plan as this, 
the conception is bold enough to be called Napoleonic, and it represents 
precisely what a daring genius like Napoleon would actually do. Purists 
and humanitarians describe this way of cutting the Gordian knot as ut- 
terly immoral; but is it really so? If you see a friend of yours or even 
some casual stranger, loading a pistol, you think nothing of it and you 
pass him by. But if there is some swaggering bully whom you know to be 
your enemy, who has crossed you at every turn, who has threatened 
your life and whose friends all say that he is waiting for a chance to 
blow your head off—if you confront him suddenly and find him cursing 
you while he hastily crams cartridges into the chambers of a big re- 
volver, is it immoral to strike the weapon from his hand? Or ought 
you, meekly and with a sort of Hague Conference look upon your face, 
to wait around until you have discovered by the event just what it is 
that he is going to do? As things go in this world, it would be much 
wiser to knock the weapon from his hand; and a coroner’s jury would 
not blame you over much if you were to take a pot-shot at him on the 
basis of what you know about him and his intentions. 

Therefore it would seem to the impartial observer as though Great 
Britain had recently let slip an opportunity, and that she may well have 
to pay a heavy price for her squeamishness. Had she, together with 
France, stood firmly by Russia in the recent crisis, Germany would have 
had either to eat crow, as she did at Algeciras, or else, if she stood out, she 
would have seen her budding navy dashed to pieces, her seaports block- 
aded and shelled ; while with a French army on one frontier, and a Rus- 
sian army repeating the tactics of Kutusov in 1812, she would be crushed 
between the upper and the nether millstones. Austria’s help would have 
availed her little; for Austria, as in 1866, would be partly paralyzed by 
the need of guarding herself against Italy. “Italia irredenta” is still a 
potent watchword with the inhabitants of the peninsula, who gaze upon 
Trieste as once they gazed on Venice, with the longing of an intensely 
national desire. 

As for France, her army is in as fine a shape for offence or for attack 
as it has ever been; and it has not yet been undermined to any great ex- 
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tent by the modern sans-culottes who in other ways are becoming a fester 
in the body politic. Given another ten years of the present imbecile Re- 
public, and perhaps the old Gallic frenzy for battle cannot be again 
aroused. At present, however, the canker of decay is found in Paris only, 
where lately the government has shown a shameful weakness in its 
concessions to the anarchistic bodies that were allowed to paralyze the 
postal service with success. M. Clémenceau has been accused of many 
things during his strenuous career; but even his political enemies never 
doubted that this foul-mouthed creature had at least the courage to carry 
out a policy to the bitter end. Yet in the postal strikes, while at first he 
held his own manfully, at the last, and just as the strikers were about to 
give in their submission, Clemenceau weakened, and after a most unex- 
pected volte-face capitulated to the demagogues led by the ranting 
preacher of sedition, Pataud. It was a grievous disappointment to the 
friends of France, as well as to France herself; for, after all, France 
admires strong men who can do things strongly. 

Long ago some wise person said that Paris needed to be shot over 
at least once in every twenty years. Unfortunately, thirty-eight years 
have now elapsed since Paris was shot over. It was done with exceeding 
thoroughness at the time of the Commune in 1871, under the eye of that 
efficient and ruthless soldier, the Marquis de Galliffet. His troops 
rounded up the rat-like, murderous cowardly assassins of Montmartre, 
who had crawled out of their slimy haunts to burn and ravage. 
They were shot down by thousands wherever found, they and the sinister 
hags, the pétroleuses, without trial. Perhaps it was because the work was 
then done with so much thoroughness that the Republic has survived so 
long. But the time for a new killing has evidently arrived. The great 
body of Frenchmen are staunch upholders of the law and of the rights 
of property; and if the sort of government which they now endure can- 
not suppress such creatures as Pataud, if it cannot prevent the lawlessness 
which at a moment’s notice paralyzes all the nerves of commerce and of 
industry, then France will hail the advent of a new dictator. He may be 
Bonapartist, or he may be monarchist, or he may, as is more likely, spring 
from the ranks of the people themselves. But in any case, it seems as 
though his presence is becoming necessary. When he arrives, though 
his entrance into power may be signalled by the crackle of rifle- 
fire and the roar of cannon, he will at the last restore to France not only 
internal peace, but that external splendor and magnificence which appeal 
with equal strength to the Celtic and to the Latin strain in the whole 
French race. 

Harry Thurston Peck. 





